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Stephen  Palfrey  Webb  was  born  in  Salem  on  March 
20,  1804,  the  son  of  Capt.  Stephen  and  Sarah  (Putnam) 
Webb.  He  was  g^raduated  from  Harvard  in  1824,  and 
studied  law  with  Hon.  John  Glen  King,  after  which  he 
was  admitted  to  the  Essex  Bar.  He  practiced  law  in 
Salem,  served  as  Representative  and  Senator  in  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Legislature,  and  was  elected  Mayor  of  Salem  in 
1842,  serving  three  years.  He  was  Treasurer  of  the  Essex 
Railroad  Company  in  the  late  forties. 

About  1853,  he  went  to  San  Francisco,  where  he  re¬ 
sided  several  years,  serving  as  Mayor  of  that  city  in  1854 
and  1855.  It  was  during  this  time  that  he  witnessed  the 
riotous  mobs  following  the  Gold  Rush  of  1849,  and  upon 
his  return  to  Salem  made  notes  for  a  lecture,  which  he  de¬ 
livered  in  Salem;  and  later,  with  many  additions,  pre¬ 
pared  this  sketch,  probably  about  1874.  He  was  again 
elected  Mayor  of  Salem,  1860-1862,  and  City  Clerk, 
1863-1870.  He  died  in  Salem  on  September  29,  1879. 
On  May  26,  1834,  he  married  Hannah  H.  B.  Robinson 
of  Salem. 

There  have  been  several  accounts  of  the  activities  of 
the  Vigilance  Committee,  but  this  is  first-hand  informa¬ 
tion  from  one  who  was  on  the  ground  at  the  time,  and  for 
this  reason  it  is  considered  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
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history  of  those  troublous  days.  It  certainly  is  a  record  of 
what  a  prominent,  intelligent  and  observing  eye-witness 
saw  regarding  this  important  episode  in  the  history  of 
California.  The  original  paper  is  now  in  the  possession 
of  his  granddaughter,  Mrs.  Raymond  H.  Oveson  of  Gro¬ 
ton,  Massachusetts. 

Many  of  the  evils  which  afflicted  the  people  of  San 
Francisco  may  be  traced  to  the  peculiar  circumstances 
attendant  upon  the  settlement  of  California.  The  effect 
all  over  the  world  of  the  discovery  of  gold  at  Sutter’s  Mill 
in  1848  was  electric.  A  movement  only  paralelled  by  that 
of  the  Crusades  at  once  commenced.  Adventurers  of 
every  character  and  description  immediately  started  for 
the  far  away  land  where  gold  was  to  be  had  for  the  gather¬ 
ing.  Th^  passage  round  Cape  Horn,  which  from  the 
earliest  times  had  been  invested  with  a  dreamy  horror,  and 
had  inspired  a  vague  fear  in  every  breast,  was  now  dared 
with  an  audacity  which  only  the  all  absorbing  greed  for 
gold  could  have  produced.  Old  condemned  hulks  which, 
at  other  times,  it  would  not  have  been  deemed  safe  to 
remove  from  one  part  of  the  harbor  to  another,  were 
hastily  fitted  up,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  little  paint  and  a 
few  as  deceptive  assurances  of  the  owners,  were  instantly 
filled  with  eager  passengers  and  despatched  to  do  battle, 
as  they  might,  with  the  storms  and  perils  of  the  deep  dur¬ 
ing  the  tedious  months  through  which  the  passage  ex¬ 
tended.  The  suffering  and  distress  consequent  upon  the 
packing  so  many  human  beings  in  so  confined  a  space;  the 
miserable  quality  and  insufficient  quantity  of  the  proyi- 
sions  supplied ;  the  weariness  and  lassitude  engendered 
by  the  intolerable  length  of  the  yoyage ;  the  ill-temper  and 
evil  passions  so  sure  to  be  roused  and  inflamed  by  long 
and  forced  companionship  without  sympathy  or  affection, 
all  tended  to  make  these  trips,  for  the  most  part,  all  but 
intolerable,  and  in  many  cases  left  feelings  of  hate  and 
desire  for  reyenge  to  be  afterwards  prosecuted  to  bloody 
issues. 

The  miseries  generally  endured  were  however  sometimes 
enlivened  and  relieved  by  the  most  unexpected  calls  for 
exertion.  A  passenger  described  his  voyage  from  Hew 
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York  to  San  Francisco  in  1849,  in  company  with  several 
hundred  others  in  a  steamer  of  small  size  and  the  most 
limited  capacity  in  all  respects,  as  an  amusing  instance 
of  working  one’s  passage  already  paid  for  in  advance. 
The  old  craft  went  groaning,  creaking,  laboring  and 
pounding  on  for  seven  months  before  she  arrived  at  her 
destination.  Short  of  provisions,  every  sailing  vessel  that 
was  encountered  was  boarded  for  supplies,  and  almost 
every  port  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  was  entered  for 
the  same  purpose.  Out  of  fuel,  every  few  days,  axes  were 
distributed,  and  crew  and  passengers  landed  to  cut  down 
trees  to  keep  up  steam  for  a  few  days  longer.  He  ex¬ 
pressed  his  conviction  that  every  point,  headland,  island 
and  wooded  tract  on  the  coast  from  the  Cape  to  San 
Francisco  had  not  only  been  seen  by  him,  but  had  re¬ 
sounded  with  the  sturdy  blows  of  his  axe  during  the  appar¬ 
ently  interminable  voyage.  His  experience,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  axe  exercise,  was  that  of  thousands. 

The  extent  to  which  the  gold  fever  had  impelled  people 
on  shipboard  may  be  judged  by  the  facts  that  from  the 
first  of  January,  1849,  five  hundred  and  nine  vessels 
arrived  in  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco;  and  the  number 
of  passengers  in  the  same  space  of  time  was  eighteen 
thousand,  nine  hundred  and  seventy-two.  Previous  to 
this  time,  one  or  two  ships  in  the  course  of  a  year  found 
their  way  through  the  Golden  Gate  and  into  the  beautiful 
harbor  of  San  Francisco  in  quest  of  hides,  horns  and  tal¬ 
low,  and  gave  languid  employment  to  two  or  three  Ameri¬ 
cans  settled  on  the  sand  hills,  and  engaged  in  collecting 
these  articles  of  trade  and  commerce.  In  the  closing  days 
of  1849,  there  were  ninety-four  thousand,  three  hundred 
and  forty-four  tons  of  shipping  in  the  harbor.  The  stream 
of  immigration  moved  over  the  Plains,  likewise;  and 
through  privation,  fatigue,  sickness,  and  the  strife  of  the 
elements,  passed  slowly  and  painfully  on  to  the  goal  of 
their  hopes. 

Thus  pouring  into  California  in  every  direction  and  by 
every  route,  this  strange  and  heterogeneous  mass  of  men, 
the  representatives  of  every  occupation,  honest  and  dis¬ 
honest,  creditable  and  disgraceful ;  of  every  people  under 
the  sun,  scattered  through  the  gulches  and  ravines  in  the 
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mountains,  or  Rouped  themselves  at  certain  points  in 
cities,  towns  and  villages  of  canons  or  adobe.  Perhaps 
never  in  the  world’s  history  did  cities  spring?  into  exist¬ 
ence  so  instantaneously,  and  certainly  never  was  their 
population  so  stran^ly  diverse  in  lanjruaffP.  habits  and 
customs.  Of  course  gamblers  of  every  kind  and  color; 
criminals  of  every  shade  and  degree  of  atrocity;  knaves 
of  every  grade  of  skill  in  the  arts  of  fraud  and  deceit 
abounded  in  every  society  and  place.  In  these  early  times 
gold  was  abundant,  and  any  kind  of  honest  labor  was  most 
richly  and  extravagantly  rewarded.  The  honest,  industri¬ 
ous  and  able  men  of  every  community,  therefore,  applied 
themselves  strictly  to  business  and  would  not  be  diverted 
from  it  by  any  considerations  of  duty  or  of  patriotism. 
Studiously  abstaining  from  politics;  positively  refusing 
to  accept  office ;  shirking  constantly  and  systematically 
all  jury  and  other  public  duty,  which,  onerous  in  every 
community,  was  doubly  so,  as  they  thought,  in  that  new 
country,  they  seemed  never  to  reflect  that  there  was  a 
portion,  and  that  the  worst,  of  the  population,  who  would 
take  advantage  of  their  remissness,  and  direct  every  in¬ 
stitution  of  society  to  the  promotion  of  their  own  nefari¬ 
ous  purposes. 

Absorbed  in  their  own  pursuits,  confident  that  a  short 
time  would  enable  them  to  realize  their  great  object  of 
making  a  fortune  and  then  leaving  the  country,  the  better 
portion  of  the  community  abandoned  the  control  of  public 
affairs  to  whoever  might  be  willing  or  desirous  to  assume 
it.  Of  course  there  was  no  lack  of  men  who  had  no 
earthly  objection  to  assume  all  public  duties  and  fill  all 
public  offices.  Politicians  void  of  honesty  and  well-skilled 
in  all  the  arts  of  intrigue,  whose  great  end  and  aim  in 
life  was  to  live  out  of  the  public  treasury  and  grow  rich 
by  public  plunder,  and  whose  most  blissful  occupation 
was  to  talk  politics  in  pot  houses  and  groggeries ;  men  of 
desperate  fortunes  who  sought  to  mend  them,  not  by  honest 
labor,  but  by  opportunities  for  official  pickings  and  steal¬ 
ings;  bands  of  miscreants  resembling  foul  and  unclean 
birds  which  clamor  and  fight  for  the  chance  of  settling 
down  upon  and  devouring  the  body  to  which  their  keen 
scent  has  directed  them ;  all  were  astir  and  with  but  little 
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effort  obtained  all  that  they  desired.  The  offices  were 
thus  filled  by  rapacious  and  unscrupulous  men.  The  agents 
who  had  helped  to  elect  them,  or  impose  them  upon  the 
people  by  fraud,  were  supported  and  protected  in  their 
villainies ;  and  in  the  consciousness  of  impunity  for  crime, 
walked  the  streets  heavily  armed  and  ready  on  the  in¬ 
stant  to  exact  a  bloody  revenge  for  an  interference  with 
their  infamous  schemes,  or  an  attempt  to  bring  them  to 
merited  punishment. 

In  San  Francisco  the  effects  of  all  this  were  visible  at 
an  early  period  in  the  prevalence  of  crime  and  outrage; 
in  the  laxity  with  which  offenders  were  prosecuted ;  in  the 
squandering  of  public  property ;  the  increasing  burden  of 
taxation;  and  the  insecurity  of  life  and  property.  N’ow 
and  then  when  the  evils  of  the  system  weighed  with  the 
most  depressing  effect  upon  the  business  part  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  some  spasmodic  effort  for  a  time  produced  a 
change.  But  a  temporary  check  only  was  applied.  The 
snake  was  scotched,  not  killed.  The  ballot  box  upon  whose 
sanctity,  in  a  Republican  government  must  the  liberties 
of  the  people  depend,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  pliant  tools 
of  designing  politicians,  or  of  desperate  knaves  ready  to 
bargain  and  sell  the  result  of  the  election  to  the  party  or 
individuals  who  would  pay  the  largest  sum  for  it.  By 
such  infamous  arts  had  many  officials  of  law  and  justice 
been  placed  in  situations  of  trust  and  power.  Could  it 
reasonably  be  expected  that  they  would  honestly  and  fairly 
apply  the  law  to  the  punishment  of  the  friends  who  had 
given  them  their  offices,  when  they  added  to  these  crimes 
against  society,  the  scarcely  more  flagrant  ones  of  robbery 
and  murder?  If  it  was  possible,  the  people  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  it  would  be  done.  They  saw  enough  to  convince 
them  that  it  was  not  done.  They  saw  an  unarmed  man 
shot  down  and  instantly  killed  in  one  of  the  most  fre¬ 
quented  streets  of  the  city  while  endeavoring  to  escape 
from  his  pursuer.  They  saw  the  forms  of  trial  applied 
in  this  clear  case,  and  after  every  quibble  and  perversion 
of  law  which  ingenuity  could  devise  had  been  tried,  the 
lame  and  impotent  conclusion  arrived  at  of  a  verdict  of 
manslaughter,  and  a  sentence  for  a  short  period  to  the 
State  Prison.  They  saw  a  gambler,  while  quietly  convers- 
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inf;  with  the  United  States  Marshal  in  the  doorway  of  a 
store  on  Clay  Street,  draw  a  revolver  from  his  pocket  and 
slay  him  upon  the  spot.  They  heard  that  fjamblers  and 
other  notorious  characters,  his  associates  and  friends,  had 
raised  larf;e  sums ;  that  able  lawyers  had  been  retained  for 
his  defence;  and  then  that  his  trial  had  ended  in  a  dis- 
af;reement  of  the  Jury,  soon  to  be  followed,  as  they  be¬ 
lieved,  by  a  nolle  prosequi,  and  the  discharf;e  of  the  red 
handed  murderer.  They  saw  an  Editor,  for  commenting  on 
a  homicide  in  the  interior  of  the  State,  committed  by  a  man 
claiming  to  be  respectable,  and  followed  by  his  acquittal 
in  the  face  of  what  appeared  to  be  the  clearest  evidence  of 
his  guilt;  assaulted  by  the  criminal  in  a  public  street  in 
San  Francisco,  knocked  down  from  behind  by  a  blow  on 
the  head  from  a  loaded  cane,  and  beaten  into  insensibility, 
and,  as  seemed,  to  death;  while  three  of  the  assailant’s 
friends  stood  by,  with  cocked  revolvers,  threatening  to  slay 
anyone  who  should  interfere.  Again  they  saw  the  farce 
of  trial  resulting,  as  every  one  knew  it  would,  in  acquittal. 
At  length,  so  confirmed  and  strengthened  were  villains 
by  the  certainty  of  escape  from  punishment,  that  they  did 
not  even  trouble  themselves  to  become  assured  of  the 
identity  of  their  victims.  A  worthy  citizen  in  going  home 
through  Merchant  Street  between  eight  and  nine  o’clock 
in  the  evening  was  approached  from  behind  by  a  person 
who,  pressing  his  arm  over  his  shoulder  thrust  a  knife 
into  his  breast.  Luckily  the  knife  encountered  in  its  pas¬ 
sage  a  thick  pocket  memorandum  book  which  it  cut 
through,  and  but  for  which,  he  would  have  lost  his  life. 
The  intended  assassin  undoubtedly  mistook  him  for  an¬ 
other  person  whom  he  somewhat  resembled.  A  few  days 
after  a  gentleman  passing  by  the  Oriental  Hotel  heard 
the  report  of  a  pistol,  and  was  sensible  of  the  passage  of 
a  ball  through  his  hat  in  most  uncomfortable  proximity 
to  his  head.  A  person  immediately  stepped  up  to  him 
saying,  “Excuse  me,  I  thought  it  was  another  man.” 

The  ally  of  the  people  in  times  of  difficulty  and  danger, 
the  Press,  seemed  subservient  from  choice  to  this  vile 
domination,  or  overawed  and  controlled  by  it.  Experi¬ 
ence  had  proved  that  its  conductors  could  be  true,  bold, 
effective  only  at  the  peril  of  their  lives.  More  than  one 
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had  suffered  in  his  person  the  penalty  of  his  allegiance  to 
truth  and  duty ;  until  at  lengi;h  intimidated  and  despond¬ 
ing,  they  had  ceased  to  struggle  with  the  spirit  of  evil.  .  .  . 

One  man  upon  whom  public  attention  was  now  turned, 
and  whom  the  people  of  the  City  and  State  began  to 
regard  as  their  champion  and  deliverer,  was  James  King 
of  William,  and  he  was  no  common  man.  He  was  bom 
in  Georgetown,  D.  C.,  in  January,  1822,  and  was  there¬ 
fore  thirty-four  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Hav¬ 
ing  received  a  common  school  education,  he  was  placed  at 
an  early  age  in  the  banking  house  of  Corcoran  &  Riggs  at 
Washington  City  where  he  remained  many  years.  His 
health  at  length  failing  from  steady  application  to  busi¬ 
ness  and  conscientious  devotion  to  his  employer’s  interests, 
he  was  induced  to  seek  its  restoration  in  the  invigorating 
climate  of  California.  He  arrived  in  the  country  just 
previous  to  the  discovery  of  gold.  The  marvelous  growth 
of  City  and  State  soon  required  facilities  for  the  trans¬ 
action  of  business,  and  he  became  a  resident  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  and  established  the  first  banking  house  in  that  City. 
For  several  years  he  was  eminently  successful  in  business; 
and  his  strict  honesty  and  integrity  secured  for  him  the 
abiding  confidence  and  respect  of  the  business  community. 
But  the  sudden  and  extreme  depression  in  business  in 
1855  closed  his  doors  as  well  as  those  of  many  other  bank¬ 
ers  and  merchants.  By  the  surrender  to  his  creditors 
of  all  he  possessed,  even  his  homestead,  which,  to  the  value 
of  five  thousand  dollars,  the  laws  of  California  allowed 
him  to  retain,  and  which  might  well  be  coveted  by  him 
as  a  home  for  his  wife  and  six  children;  every  claim 
against  him  was  promptly  met  and  discharged.  Retaining 
amidst  all  his  reverses,  the  respect  of  all  who  knew  him, 
he  engaged  as  a  clerk  in  the  banking  house  of  Adams  & 
Co.  where  most  of  his  old  customers  followed  him,  induced 
to  do  so  by  their  confidence  in  him.  After  the  failure  of 
that  firm,  he  was  for  some  time  out  of  active  employment. 
But  compelled  by  the  necessities  of  a  large  family  to  seek 
it,  he  determined  to  establish  a  daily  newspaper  and  take 
upon  himself  the  editorial  charge  of  it.  For  such  an 
undertaking,  his  large  experience  in  business,  his  reso¬ 
lute  spirit,  his  sound  judgment,  his  keen  insight  into 
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character,  his  lofty  scorn  and  detestation  of  meanness, 
profligacy,  peculation  and  fraud,  eminently  fitted  him. 
The  paper,  the  Evening  Bvlletin,  was  first  issued  on  the 
eighth  day  of  October,  1855.  From  that  day  to  the  day  of 
his  death,  he  devoted  all  his  faculties  most  faithfully  and 
conscientiously  to  the  exposure  of  guilt,  the  laying  bare 
gigantic  schemes  for  defrauding  the  public,  the  denounc¬ 
ing  villains  and  villainy  in  high  or  low  station,  and  the 
reformation  of  the  numerous  and  aggravated  abuses  under 
which  the  community  was  and  had  long  been  groaning. 
Day  after  day  did  he  assail  with  dauntless  energy  the 
open  or  secret  robbers,  oppressors  or  corruptors  of  the 
people.  Neither  wealth  nor  power  could  bribe  or  intimi¬ 
date  him.  It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  the  People  hailed  the  advent  of  so  able  a 
champion,  and  the  intense  satisfaction  with  which  they 
witnessed  his  steadfast  perseverance  in  the  cause  of  truth 
and  the  right. 

At  length,  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  May  1856,  the  anx¬ 
ious  fears  and  gloomy  forebodings  of  his  family  and 
friends  were  realized.  .  .  .  His  assassin,  James  P.  Casey, 
was  well-known  and  of  evil  repute  in  the  City.  Bold, 
daring,  and  unscrupulous,  his  hand  was  ever  ready  to 
execute  the  plans  of  villainy  which  his  fertile  brain  had 
conceived.  Sentenced  in  New  York  to  imprisonment  for 
grand  larceny  in  the  State  Prison  at  Sing  Sing  for  the 
term  of  two  years,  and  discharged  when  that  term  had 
nearly  expired ;  he  soon  after  sailed  for  California.  Short¬ 
ly  after  his  arrival,  he  was  chosen  Inspector  of  Elections 
in  the  Sixth  Ward  of  San  Francisco.  Here  he  presided 
over  the  ballot  box,  and  was  generally  believed  to  have 
accomplished  more  ballot  box  stuffing,  ticket  shifting  and 
false  returns  than  any  other  individual  in  the  City  or 
State.  He  made,  as  was  generally  believed,  his  office  a 
means  of  livelihood,  and  held  the  City  and  County  offices 
in  his  hands  to  be  disposed  of  in  such  manner  as  might 
best  promote  his  interest  or  fill  his  pockets.  Year  after 
year  by  this  means  he  was  accumulating  money,  until  he 
was  reputed  to  have  made  a  fortune,  although  never  known 
by  the  people  to  have  been  engaged  in  any  honest  indus¬ 
trial  occupation  in  California.  For  the  purpose  perhaps 
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of  adding  the  levy  of  blackmail  to  his  other  modes  of 
accumulation,  he  established  a  newspaper,  called  the  Sun¬ 
day  Times,  and  without  principle,  character  or  education, 
assumed  to  be  the  enlightener  of  public  opinion  and  the 
conservator  of  public  morals.  Durins;  the  few  months 
of  its  existence,  the  paper  was  conducted  without  ability; 
advocated  no  ffood  cause ;  favored  no  measures  for  promot¬ 
ing  the  public  interest  or  welfare;  attained  no  measure 
of  popularity;  and  its  discontinuance  inspired  no  rep;ret, 
but  was  felt  rather  to  be  a  relief. 

The  thought  seems  now  to  have  suggested  itself  that 
having  been  so  long  the  distributor  of  offices  to  others  he 
might  well  assume  it  himself ;  and  thus  while  obtaining 
position  in  society,  enlarge  his  sphere  of  operations  in 
plundering  the  public.  Accordingly  a  ballot  box  at  the 
Presidio  Precinct  in  the  suburbs  of  the  City  was  so  ar¬ 
ranged  or  presided  over  by  friends  or  pliant  tools,  that 
four  or  five  days  after  the  election,  the  law  being  con¬ 
veniently  silent  as  to  the  time  which  might  be  consumed  in 
counting  votes  and  making  the  return,  it  was  made  to  turn 
out  James  P.  Casey  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
of  the  County,  although  not  known  to  have  been  a  candi¬ 
date  for  the  office  at  the  Polls  on  the  day  of  election.  In 
this  responsible  position,  he  could  find  his  way  on  import¬ 
ant  Committees,  be  able  to  squander  the  resources  of  the 
County,  and  by  his  vote  and  influence  assist  in  passing 
the  most  exorbitant  claims,  of  which,  it  is  to  be  presumed, 
he  received  a  satisfactory  percentage. 

So  high-handed  an  offender  against  the  law  and  the 
rights  of  the  people  could  not  escape  the  notice  or  the 
withering  rebuke  of  Mr.  King.  He  fearlessly  proclaimed 
him  a  convicted  felon,  and  dealt  with  him  as  one  of  the 
principal  of  those  offenders  against  all  law,  human  or 
divine,  with  whom  San  Francisco  had  been  so  long  and 
so  terribly  cursed. 

The  Bulletin  of  May  14th,  in  which  the  charges  founded 
upon  the  most  incontrovertible  evidence,  of  Casey’s  con¬ 
viction,  sentence  and  discharge  from  Sing  Sing,  was  made 
in  the  plainest  terms  accompanied  with  comments  upon 
his  ballot-box  stuffings  and  other  criminal  acts  in  San 
Francisco,  was  published  at  an  early  hour  in  the  after- 
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noon.  At  four  oclock  Casey  called  at  the  Editor’s  room 
and  demanded  of  Mr.  Kin^  what  he  meant  by  the  article 
in  the  Bulletin  just  issued,  and  was  asked  to  what  article 
he  alluded?  “To  that”  was  the  reply,  “in  which  I  am 
said  to  have  been  formerly  an  inmate  of  Sinp^  Sing  State 
Prison.”  “Is  it  not  true?”  said  King.  Casey  replied, 
“That  is  not  the  question.  I  don’t  wish  my  past  acts 
raked  up;  on  that  point  I  am  sensitive.”  King  then 
pointed  to  the  door  which  was  open,  and  told  him  to  leave 
the  room  and  never  enter  there  again.  Casey  moved  to  the 
door  saying,  “I’ll  say  in  my  paper  what  I  please.”  To 
which  King  replied  “You  have  a  perfect  right  to  do  as  you 
please.  I  shall  never  notice  your  paper.”  Casey  said, 
“If  necessary,  I  shall  defend  myself.”  King,  rising  from 
his  seat,  said,  “Go,  and  never  show  your  face  here  again.” 
Casey  immediately  retired. 

At  five  o’clock,  his  usual  dinner  hour,  Mr.  King  left 
his  office.  With  his  arms  crossed  under  his  Talma,  as  was 
his  wont,  and  his  eyes  cast  down,  he  passed  along  Mont¬ 
gomery  Street  apparently  in  deep  thought,  and  at  the 
corner  of  Washington  Street  began  to  cross  the  street  diag¬ 
onally.  When  about  half  across,  Casey  stepped  from  be¬ 
hind  an  Express  wagon,  dropped  a  short  cloak  from  his 
shoulders,  and  uttering  a  few  words,  the  only  ones  heard 
by  Mr.  King,  as  he  said  on  his  death  bed,  being  “Come 
on,”  immediately  discharged  one  barrel  of  a  large  revolver 
into  Mr.  King’s  breast.  Mr.  King  drew  himself  up,  and 
then  made  a  slight  motion  sideways,  indicating  plainly 
to  the  few  persons  in  sight  at  the  time,  that  he  was  hit. 
The  spectators  immediately  ran  in  towards  him,  and 
assisted  him  into  and  seated  him  in  the  Express  Office. 
He  was  badly  wounded  in  the  left  breast,  and  was  appar¬ 
ently  in  a  dying  condition. 

In  the  meantime  Casey  was  hurried  by  his  friends  and 
the  Police  to  the  Station  House  in  the  City  Hall,  and  from 
thence,  when  the  demonstrations  of  the  immense  multi¬ 
tude  of  infuriated  citizens  became  awfully  threatening, 
in  a  close  carriage,  to  the  Prison  on  Broadway,  where, 
within  stone  walls,  he  might,  as  he  did,  receive  the  visits 
and  congratulations  of  his  admirers  and  the  haters  of  the 
good  man  whom  he  had  slain ;  and  lay  his  plans  for  elud- 
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in^  justice  as  so  many  before  him  had  done.  But  he 
reckoned  without  his  host.  His  hour  had  struck.  The 
Avenger  was  on  his  track,  never  more  to  lose  sight  of  him 
till  he  had  forced  him  to  a  speedy,  public  and  ignominious 
death.  The  People,  whom  he  had  so  long  abused  and  de¬ 
prived  of  their  rights,  as  at  last  almost  to  have  learned 
to  ignore  their  very  existence,  had  reached  that  point  at 
which  forbearance  had  ceased  to  be  a  virtue.  Through 
the  City  darted  with  the  speed  of  light  the  intelligence 
of  his  crime;  and  to  the  scene  of  it  rushed  from  all  the 
streets,  lanes  and  by  ways  of  the  City,  with  wild  haste  and 
fearful  imprecations,  the  thousands  upon  thousands  whom 
that  word  of  fearful  import  had  filled  with  sorrow,  hate 
and  desperate  resolve.  Filling  every  street  and  avenue  in 
the  neighborhood  with  the  innumerable  multitude  which 
swayed  to  and  fro  like  the  tempest  tossed  waves  of  ocean ; 
the  main  body  continued  for  hours,  loading  the  air  with 
hoarse  murmurs  or  angry  shouts;  detachments  breaking 
off  from  time  to  time  to  rush  with  frantic  speed  and  hurl 
themselves  successively  but  impotently  upon  the  iron  doors 
and  stone  walls  of  the  Station  House  or  Jail. 

During  the  evening,  so  threatening  became  the  demon¬ 
strations  of  the  people  that  every  effort  was  made  by  the 
authorities  to  reinforce  the  Police.  Armed  men  were 
despatched  from  time  to  time  to  be  stationed  around  and 
on  the  top  of  the  Jail.  They  were  received,  as  they  made 
their  way  through  the  dense  mass  with  hootings  and  execra¬ 
tions.  The  Mayor  vainly  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  hearing, 
and  to  calm  the  fiery  passion  of  the  multitude.  With  wild 
rage,  fruitless  clamor  and  ineffective  effort,  that  great 
crowd  waited  impatientlv  but  vainly  for  some  leader  to 
give  direction  to  their  energy.  At  half  past  eleven  a 
mounted  battalion  consisting  of  the  California  Guards, 
First  Light  Dragoons  and  National  Lancers,  were  mus¬ 
tered,  supplied  with  ammunition,  and  marched  off  to  the 
Jail,  where  they  did  duty  during  the  night.  The  safety 
of  the  Prison  being  now  provided  for,  the  people  quietly 
dispersed  to  their  homes,  not,  however,  until  a  Committee, 
consisting  of  Messrs.  Macondry,  Palmer  and  Sims  in 
whom  they  had  confidence  had  been  sent  in,  and  reported 
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to  them  that  the  prisoner  was  securely  locked  in  a  cell 
within  it. 

Meantime,  amid  this  wild  tumult  of  the  people,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  merchants  and  other  prominent  and  influential  citi¬ 
zens  had  assembled  in  a  store  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
City,  and  there  after  full  consideration  of  the  intolerable 
condition  of  affairs,  it  was  resolved  forthwith  to  organize 
a  Vigilance  Committee.  At  an  early  hour  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  another  meeting  was  held  and  a  Constitution  adopted, 
the  publication  of  which  was  sometime  after  sanctioned  by 
the  Executive  Committee. 

This  Instrument  was  deliberately  approved,  and  was 
subscribed  by  several  thousand  citizens  of  San  Francisco, 
who,  in  action  under  it,  periled  life  and  fair  fame.  The 
following  extracts  from  it  will  show  the  causes  of  the 
movement ;  and  the  ability  and  determination  of  those  who 
inaugurated  and  prosecuted  it  to  its  final  issue : 

Whereas  it  has  become  apparent  to  the  citizens  of  San 
Francisco  that  there  is  no  security  for  life  or  property  either 
under  the  regulations  of  society,  as  it  at  present  exists,  or 
under  the  laws  as  now  administered,  and  that  by  the  asso¬ 
ciation  of  bad  characters  our  ballot  boxes  have  been  stolen 
and  others  substituted,  or  stuffed  with  votes  that  were  never 
polled,  and  thereby  our  elections  nullified;  our  dearest  rights 
violated;  and  no  other  method  left  by  which  the  will  of  the 
people  can  be  manifested ;  therefore,  the  citizens  whose  names 
are  hereunto  attached,  do  unite  themselves  into  an  association 
for  maintenance  of  the  peace  and  good  order  of  society;  the 
prevention  and  punishment  of  crime;  the  preservation  of  our 
lives  and  property;  and  to  insure  that  our  ballot  boxes  shall 
hereafter  express  the  actual  and  unforged  will  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  our  citizens;  and  we  do  bind  ourselves  each  to  the 
other  by  a  solemn  oath  to  do  and  perform  every  just  and 
lawful  act  for  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order,  and  to  sus¬ 
tain  the  laws  when  properly  and  faithfully  administered.  But 
we  are  determined  that  no  thief,  burglar,  incendiary,  assassin, 
ballot  box  stuffer,  or  other  disturber  of  the  peace  shall  escape 
punishment,  either  by  the  quibbles  of  the  law,  the  insecurity 
of  prisons,  the  carelessness  or  corruption  of  the  police,  or 
the  laxity  of  those  who  pretend  to  administer  justice;  and, 
to  secure  the  objects  of  this  association,  we  do  hereby  agree, 
that  the  name  and  style  of  the  Association  shall  be  “The 
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this  body  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  a 
Committee  on  qualifications;  and  if  any  unworthy  persons 
gain  admission,  they  shall,  on  due  proof,  be  expelled.  And, 
believing  ourselves  to  be  executors  of  the  will  of  a  majority 
■of  our  citizens;  we  do  pledge  our  sacred  honor  to  defend 
and  maintain  each  other  in  carrying  out  the  determined  ac¬ 
tion  of  this  Committee  at  the  hazard  of  our  lives  and  our 
fortunes. 

By  this  Constitution,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  deliberating  upon  the  subjects  which  demanded 
the  interference  of  the  Vigilance  Committee  was  devolved 
upon  the  Executive  Committee  consisting  of  twenty-three 
persons.  Of  this  Committee,  the  largest  number  were 
merchants,  but  most  of  the  professions  and  occupations 
were  represented  on  it.  Many  of  its  members  were  men 
of  large  fortune  and  extensive  business;  all  of  them  were 
men  of  standing  and  good  character,  and  possessing  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  the  community.  All  sects  in 
religion,  and  parties  in  politics  had  representatives  among 
them.  They  were  shrewd,  sagacious,  business  men ;  never 
seeking  office;  having  no  taste  for  excitement;  desiring 
only  to  be  protected  in  their  rights,  and  to  be  able  to  de¬ 
vote  their  energies  uninterruptedly  to  their  business.  Only 
a  sense  of  intolerable  wrong  and  oppression  could  have 
induced  such  men  to  leave  their  emplo^Tnents  and  engage 
in  so  anxious,  laborious  and  perilous  an  undertaking.  Hav¬ 
ing  assumed  the  task,  never  did  men  devote  themselves 
more  entirely  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  which  it  im¬ 
posed.  Freely  at  all  times  did  they  contribute  their  money 
to  defray  expenses  incurred.  Faithfully  did  they  dedicate 
all  their  forecast,  sagacity  and  wisdom  to  insure  success; 
upon  which  indeed,  their  fortunes,  and  lives  depended,  and 
which  a  single  mistake  might  involve  the  loss. 

The  writer  of  this  sketch  was  never  more  profoundly 
impressed  than  when,  on  two  occasions,  he  was  summoned, 
at  half  past  twelve  and  two  oclock  in  the  morning  to  the 
Executive  Chamber  as  a  witness.  The  room  was  of  the 
plainest,  even  rudest,  appearance.  A  semi-circular  table 
was  liberally  supplied  with  stationary,  and  around  it  sat 
gravely,  with  faces  paled  by  long-continued  vigils,  anxious 
thought  and  awful  responsibility  a  few  individuals. 
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some  of  whom  he  reco^ized,  and  knew  to  be  quiet,  hu¬ 
mane,  order-loving  men.  On  a  raised  platform  sat  the 
President,  and  in  front  of  him  the  Secretary.  These  few 
frrave  men,  seen  at  so  late  an  hour,  by  dim  candle  lipjhts, 
the  leaders  of  an  armed  insurrection,  usurpers  of  all 
power,  rule  and  supremacy  in  a  City  of  at  least  sixty  thou¬ 
sand  inhabitants;  whose  commands  thousands  of  their 
armed  fellow  citizens  obeyed  implicitly ;  who,  in  disregard 
of  all  law,  arrested,  imprisoned,  tried  and  executed  offen¬ 
ders;  but  whose  power,  boundless  and  undisputed  as  it 
seemed,  rested  solely  on  the  conviction  of  their  fellow  men 
that  they  were  just,  wise,  patriotic  and  true;  would  faith¬ 
fully  administer  the  despotic  power  of  which  they  were 
the  depositaries;  and  cheerfully  resign  it  whenever  the 
work  of  the  regeneration  of  society  was  accomplished.  If 
this  conviction  should  be  shaken,  the  association  must  in¬ 
stantly  be  dissolved  and  each  of  these  leaders  and  directors 
of  it  be  left  to  die  upon  the  scaffold.  Well  might  any 
person  of  the  slightest  sensibility  look  on  such  a  body  of 
men  with  the  utmost  interest  and  curiosity,  and  in  the 
contemplation  be  filled  with  deep  and  solemn  thought. 

The  Constitution  likewise  provided  for  a  Board  of  Dele¬ 
gates,  with  whom  the  Executive  Committee  might  confer 
whenever  matters  of  vital  importance  should  require  it. 
This  boily  was  organized  by  the  choice  by  each  company 
of  two  of  its  members,  who,  with  the  Captain,  should  be 
its  Delegates.  W^hen  the  military  organization  of  the 
force  was  completed,  the  field  officers  were  added  to  the 
Board  of  Delegates;  and  when  the  organization  included 
many  regiments,  the  number  of  Delegates  was  of  course 
larger.  Whenever  the  death  penalty  had  been  decided  upon 
by  the  Executive  Committee,  the  whole  evidence  upon 
which  it  was  based  was  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Dele¬ 
gates,  and  a  two-thirds  vote  of  that  Board  in  confirmation 
of  the  Executive  vote  was  required  before  it  could  be  in¬ 
flicted.  The  element  of  discussion  thus  introduced  into 
a  body  essentially  revolutionary,  and  whose  success  might 
be  supposed  to  depend  upon  the  secrecy,  promptness  and 
unfaltering  determination  of  its  councils  and  of  the  blows 
it  struck,  was  thought  at  the  time  to  be  likely  to  detract 
from  its  efficiency,  if  it  did  not  endanger  its  existence. 
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But  the  ^ood  sense  and  prudence  of  the  members  re¬ 
strained  the  innate  Yankee  propensity  to  speech  making, 
and  this  danger,  with  many  others,  which  from  time  to 
time  threatened  to  make  shipwreck  of  the  organization, 
was  happily  surmounted. 

The  Constitution  having  been  adopted,  the  doors  of  the 
Committee  Rooms  on  Sacramento  Street  were  opened  for 
initiation  into  the  body.  The  greatest  caution  was  exer¬ 
cised  to  prevent  the  admission  of  any  disreputable  or  un¬ 
reliable  man.  Every  person  presenting  himself  was  care¬ 
fully  scrutinized  at  the  outer  door  by  a  trusty  guard  and 
at  the  stair  head  within  by  another;  and  if  unknown  to 
them,  was  required  to  be  vouched  for  by  two  respectable 
citizens.  From  Thursday  the  15th  until  Saturday  the 
17th  at  two  oclock  P.  M.  a  crowd  of  people  were  con¬ 
stantly  pressing  forward  for  admission.  On  Thursday 
both  battalions  of  the  City  militarv  refused  to  act  further 
as  a  guard  upon  the  Jail;  and  the  companies  for  the  most 
part  disbanded;  several  of  them  reorganizing  as  part  of 
the  Vigilance  Committee  force.  The  defence  of  the  Jail 
being  thrown  entirely  upon  the  Sheriff;  he  placed  arms 
and  ammunition  in  it ;  and  made  strenuous  efforts  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  force  which  might  suffice  with  his  Deputies,  the 
Police  &c.  to  accomplish  that  object.  On  Friday  his  Dep¬ 
uties  were  ver>"  busy  in  serving  printed  notices  upon  all 
citizens  whom  they  could  induce  to  receive  them,  or  to 
listen  to  their  reading.  The  summons  was  to  meet  at  the 
Fourth  District  Court  Room  in  the  City  Hall  at  half  past 
three  o’clock  to  aid  him  in  keeping  the  peace.  The  meet¬ 
ing  took  place  at  the  time  and  place  appointed,  but  for 
various  reasons,  did  not  prove  a  very  decided  success. 
The  replies  made  when  the  question  was  propounded  to 
each  individual  whether  he  was  prepared  to  proceed  with 
the  Sheriff  to  the  Jail  to  defend  it  against  all  assailants, 
were  very  various.  A  merchant  said  he  had  been  sunr- 
moned,  but  he  refused  most  positively  to  move,  and  wished 
it  to  be  most  distinctly  understood  that  he  was  not  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Vigilance  Committee,  nor  did  he  intend  to  act 
against  it.  A  lawyer  declined  serving,  and  on  his  reason 
for  doing  so  being  required,  said  he  was  afraid;  as  he 
was  afterwards  in  the  ranks  of  the  Vigilance  Committee 
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with  a  musket  on  his  shoulder,  it  may  be  presumed  that 
his  fear  was  of  fighting  against  the  people.  A  medical 
man  professed  great  doubts  about  his  ability ;  said  he  was 
not  accustomed  to  the  use  of  firearms,  and  thought  it  not 
unlikely  that  he  might  wound  himself  or  kill  his  neigh¬ 
bor.  At  length,  a  party  started  with  the  Sheriff  for  the 
Jail;  but  whether  their  sober  second  thought  was  discour¬ 
aging;  or  they  had  no  stomach  for  the  fight;  or  found 
their  courage  oozing  out  of  their  finger  ends ;  the  number 
began  to  diminish  immediately  after  starting;  at  every 
corner  some  would  detach  themselves  from  the  group;  at 
every  saloon  or  restaurant  a  distressing  hunger  or  thrist 
would  silently  but  imperiouslv  demand  a  halt;  and  as  the 
Jail  was  neared,  a  light  pair  of  heels  was  frequently  put 
in  requisition  without  the  slightest  ceremony.  As  might 
be  supposed,  the  number  that  finallv  reached  their  destina¬ 
tion,  was  distressingly  out  of  proportion  to  the  work  to 
be  done ;  and  the  Sheriff,  after  detaining  them  for  a  time, 
was  reported  to  have  dismissed  them  with  but  scant  cour¬ 
tesy. 

Bulletins  meanwhile  were  issued  dailv  and  almost  hour¬ 
ly,  by  the  physicians  in  attendance  upon  Mr.  King,  de¬ 
tailing  his  condition.  They  were  posted  in  conspicuous 
places,  and  were  read  and  commented  upon  by  eager  and 
excited  crowds.  The  enlistments  into  the  Vigilance  Com¬ 
mittee  were  constantly  going  on.  The  French  citizens 
held  a  meeting  and  tendered  their  services  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee,  and  a  battalion  of  three  hundred  men  was  at  once 
organized  and  armed.  The  Germans  had  no  separate  or¬ 
ganization,  but  were  distributed  in  large  numbers  through 
the  various  companies.  Arms  were  collected  from  all 
quarters ;  cannon  were  obtained  from  ships  lying  at  the 
wharves  or  in  the  harbor;  the  gunsmiths  shops  were 
thronged;  dray  loads  of  muskets  and  ammunition  were 
taken  to  the  J ail  and  the  Committee  Rooms ;  armed  men 
guarded  and  observed  the  Jail  night  and  day;  and  al¬ 
though  every  thing  was  done  quietly,  no  person  could 
escape  the  conviction  that  an  awful  crisis  was  impending. 
In  all  the  streets  men  on  foot  and  horseback  were  con¬ 
stantly  passing  and  repassing,  apparently  engaged  in  their 
ordinary  pursuits;  but  a  close  observer  could  detect  by 
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the  interchange  of  a  word,  a  motion,  or  a  significant 
glance,  that  they  had  a  mutual  understanding  and  a  com¬ 
mon  purpose,  and  were  on  the  alert  and  quick  and  observ¬ 
ant  of  all  that  was  passing. 

On  Saturday  evening.  May  17th,  in  consequence  of  a 
telegraphic  despatch  from  Mayor  Van  Ness  earnestly  re¬ 
questing  his  presence.  Governor  Johnson  arrived  in  the 
City  from  Sacramento.  He  was  met  by  General  Sherman 
whom  he  had  appointed  Major  General  of  the  Militia, 
Ex-Mayor  Garrison  and  some  others.  After  a  long  con¬ 
ference  with  the  Executive  Committee  at  two  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  he  went  with  a  sub-committee  of  that  body 
to  the  Jail.  The  Sheriff  agreed  that  a  detachment  of  ten 
men  of  the  Vigilance  force  should  be  permitted  to  enter 
and  remain  in  the  Jail  to  satisfy  the  people  of  the  safe 
keeping  of  the  prisoner.  It  was  agreed  the  Committee 
should  not  take  advantage  of  the  permission  to  wrest  the 
prisoner  from  the  hands  of  the  Sheriff,  but  that  if  they 
should  resolve  such  a  course,  they  would  withdraw  their 
guard.  At  two  o’clock  P.  M.  on  Saturday,  the  process  of 
enrolment  was  suddenly  stopped.  Two  thousand  six  hun¬ 
dred  men  had  then  been  enrolled.  In  the  evening  the 
whole  force  was  broken  up  into  twenty-six  companies  or 
divisions,  as  they  were  called  first,  of  one  hundred  men. 
Each  division  then  made  choice  of  its  officers,  consisting 
of  a  Captain,  two  Lieutenants;  and  Sergeants  and  Corp¬ 
orals  were  likewise  appointed.  The  Command-in-Chief 
was  entrusted  by  the  Executive  Committee  to  Colonel 
Charles  Doane ;  who,  in  all  the  subsequent  military  opera¬ 
tions  proved  himself  to  be  a  most  skilful  tactician  and 
eflBcieut  commander.  The  great  body  of  the  force  at  first 
under  his  command,  was  infantry  armed  with  flint-lock 
muskets,  afterwards  changed  for  percussion  ones.  There 
were,  in  addition,  a  company  of  horse,  two  companies 
of  riflemen,  and  artillerists  for  two  field  pieces.  The 
evening  closed  with  a  sharp  drill  of  all  the  divisions. 

Sunday  the  Eighteenth  day  of  May  was  bright  and 
beautiful.  It  dawned  on  the  pleasant  and  picturesque 
City  slumbering  in  its  holy  light.  The  roar  and  tumult 
of  the  populous  City  in  its  hours  of  business  were  stilled. 
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The  sun  shone  joyously  in  the  deep  blue  sky,  undimmed 
by  cloud  or  vapor.  All  was  hushed  in  the  breathings  re¬ 
pose  of  nature,  and  the  soft  and  fragjrant  air,  the  still 
earth,  and  the  unruffled  surface  of  the  magnificent  bay, 
graced  and  dignified  by  grand  old  Monte  Diavolo  looking 
down  upon  it  from  its  far  off  border,  seemed  united  to¬ 
gether  in  the  same  sweet  spirit  of  devotion.  As  the  day 
wore  on,  the  bells  of  the  various  churches  rang  out  their 
summons  to  the  house  of  God.  No  unusual  movement  or 
sound  in  the  early  morning  gave  token  of  that  calm 
solemn,  most  fearful  uprising  of  the  people  which,  at  a 
later  hour,  was  to  make  that  day  one  never  to  be  for¬ 
gotten  by  any  who  took  part  in  or  witnessed  its  extraord¬ 
inary  events.  The  Executive  Committee  with  consum¬ 
mate  prudence  had  kept  their  plan  of  action  profoundly 
secret. 

At  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  the  Commander  of  the 
force  issued  orders  to  the  Captains  of  Companies  to  notify 
their  men  to  appear  at  Head  Quarters,  Xo.  41  Sacramento 
Street,  at  nine  o’clock  A.  M.  ready  for  duty.  Time  was  of 
course  required  to  circulate  the  notice  through  the  City; 
but  soon  the  men  began  to  congregate  from  all  quarters 
and  the  building,  extensive  as  it  was,  by  half  past  ten 
o’clock,  was  filled,  both  above  and  below  stairs.  A  most 
extraordinary  assemblage  was  that  which  filled  those  large 
halls  on  that  Sabbath  morning.  Men  of  every  rank,  occu¬ 
pation  and  condition  in  society  obeyed  that  summons, 
and  silently  took  their  places  side  bv  side,  prepared  to  do 
their  duty  and  abide  the  issue  whatever  it  might  be. 
Many  of  these  order  and  peace-loving  citizens  had  never 
before,  when  in  health,  been  absent  from  church  on  the 
Sabbath  day  or  had  the  slightest  skill  in  the  use  of  arms, 
or  knowledge  of  military  movements,  yet  so  really  a  mili¬ 
tary  people  are  the  Americans,  and  so  completely  over¬ 
mastered  was  every  man  by  the  sentiment  and  purpose 
common  to  all;  that  the  precision  with  which  the  whole 
body  handled  their  arms,  and  marched  without  music, 
was  remarked  with  astonishment  even  by  officers  of  the 
regular  army. 

After  a  short  driU  in  the  Rooms,  ammunition  was  dis¬ 
tributed,  and  orders  issued  to  load  with  ball.  The  com- 
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panics  then  moved  in  succession  into  the  street.  Not  a 
drum  was  struck,  or  other  instrument  of  music  sounded, 
but  in  silence  the  various  detachments  moved  by  different 
routes  upon  the  desi^ated  point.  Such  a  body  of  men 
have  been  seldom  if  ever  seen  united,  armed,  and 
resolutely  bent  upon  accomplishinj?  such  an  object.  The 
high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  men  of  all  classes,  ages,  and 
nations;  the  merchant,  the  dairy  man,  the  professional 
man,  the  clerk,  the  porter,  the  father  and  son,  the  philan¬ 
thropist,  the  patriot,  the  Christian,  all  were  in  the  ranks 
of  this  great  Company;  and  with  flashing  eyes  and  com¬ 
pressed  lips  marched  in  silence  to  accomplish  what  they 
deemed  an  absolutely  necessary  measure  of  Eetribution 
and  Keform. 

As  the  various  columns  moved  through  the  streets,  from 
the  lower  to  the  upper  part  of  the  City,  the  occasional 
low  but  distinct  word  of  command,  and  the  steady  tramp 
of  armed  men,  attracted  attention,  and  windows  and  doo]> 
ways  and  sidewalks  became  filled  with  silent,  wondering 
awestruck  spectators.  From  street,  lane  and  alley,  they 
thronged  the  thoroughfares  in  which  the  troops  were  mov¬ 
ing,  and  keeping  pace  with  them,  in  like  silence,  moved 
steadily  on.  By  exactly  calculated  movements,  each  divi¬ 
sion  came  upon  the  ground  almost  at  the  precise  spot  it 
was  to  occupy,  and  upon  deploviner  into  line  formed  part 
of  a  hollow  square  enclosing  the  whole  space  in  which  the 
Prison  was  situated.  A  field  piece  heavily  loaded  with 
grape,  was  placed  in  position  in  front  of  the  iron  gate  of 
the  Prison.  A  body  of  riflemen  marched  down  Broadway, 
cleared  and  took  possession  of  a  house  next  the  Prison, 
and  which  commanded  its  roof,  and  filled  the  roof  of  the 
house  with  sharpshooters.  Another  body  of  riflemen  were 
posted  on  a  bluff  in  rear  of  the  Jail,  and  which  com¬ 
manded  that  side.  In  the  meantime  windows,  roofs  of 
houses,  and  hill  tops  at  a  safe  distance  were  crowded  with 
spectators.  Such  sounds  as  must  necessarily  attend  the 
moving  and  getting  into  position  so  large  a  body  of  men 
were  soon  hushed;  and  in  profound  silence,  all  awaited 
the  progress  of  events. 

At  length  a  battalion  was  marched  to  the  front  of  the 
Prison  within  the  lines,  and  drawn  up  on  three  sides  of 
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a  square.  Detachments  from  companies  of  picked  men 
took  post  in  rear  of  the  square.  Soon  an  empty  carriap^e 
followed  by  two  others  containing  members  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  were  driven  into  the  inner  square.  They 
alighted  and  were  joined  by  the  Commander,  proceeded 
up  the  steps  of  the  Jail,  and  were  admitted  into  it,  and 
the  door  closed  upon  them.  All  knew  that  a  demand  was 
then  making  for  the  surrender  of  one  or  more  prisoners  by 
Sheriff  Scannell;  and  that  upon  his  answer  it  depended 
whether  the  Prison  should  be  stormed  or  not.  A  formal 
demand  was  willingly  made  upon  the  Sheriff  bv  the  Ex¬ 
ecutives  for  the  delivery  to  them  of  James  P.  Casey  and 
that  he  be  placed  in  irons  before  such  delivery.  The 
Sheriff  informed  Casey  that  the  Prison  was  surrounded 
by  two  thousand  armed  men  and  that  he  had  no  force  ade¬ 
quate  to  his  protection.  Casey  finally  concluded  to  go 
with  the  Committee  provided  two  respectable  citizens 
would  assure  him  that  he  should  have  a  fair  trial,  and  not 
be  dragged  through  the  streets.  A  pledge  to  that  effect 
was  given  him  by  the  President  and  other  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee.  The  Committee  then  withdrew 
from  the  Prison,  and,  with  their  armed  escort,  awaited 
the  surrender  of  the  prisoner.  City  Marshal  !North  having 
placed  irons  upon  him,  led  him  to  the  door  of  the  Prison 
and  delivered  him  into  the  hands  of  the  Committee.  He 
was  then  placed  in  a  close  carriage,  !Mr.  North,  at  Casey’s 
request,  taking  a  seat  by  his  side,  and  two  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee  also  occupying  seats  in  it.  As  the 
guard  descended  the  steps  of  the  Jail  with  the  prisoner 
amid  the  profound  silence  of  the  armed  force,  a  shout  was 
raised  by  a  portion  of  the  spectators  several  blocks  off ; 
but  a  gesture  of  disapprobation  from  one  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  was  sufficient  instantly  to  restore  silence.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  arranged  themselves  in  the  carriages;  the  picked 
men  filed  in  on  each  side ;  a  heavy  guard  closed  in  on  all 
sides  in  square;  the  people  rushed  in,  packing  the  streets 
with  a  dense  mass;  and  all  moved  on  in  silence  to  the 
Committee  Eooms. 

Profound  stillness  again  reigned  around  the  Prison 
among  the  troops  and  the  great  body  of  spectators  who 
kept  their  ground  in  expectation  of  what  might  follow. 
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A  part  of  the  troops  who  had  attended  the  prisoner  to  the 
Rooms,  at  length  returned,  and  soon  after,  the  carriages 
again  arrived  at  the  Prison,  and  the  Executive  Committee 
demanded  of  the  Sheriff  the  body  of  Charles  Cora,  the 
murderer  of  Gen.  Richardson,  the  U.  S.  ^Marshal.  Only 
after  twice  requesting  and  being  granted  further  time  for 
consideration  and  being  then  peremptorily  informed  that 
if  he  was  not  delivered  up  in  ten  minutes,  the  Jail  would 
be  stormed,  did  the  Sheriff  produce  him.  He  was  brought 
out  in  irons,  placed  with  officers  in  a  carriage,  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  occupying  the  others,  the  whole  armed  force  fell 
in  front,  on  the  sides  and  in  the  rear  in  a  long  column; 
and  the  whole,  accoippanied  by  a  crowd  of  people,  swept 
on  to  the  Rooms  of  the  Committee.  !Most  deeply  was  every 
one  impressed  with  the  fearful  responsibility  assumed 
by  the  actors  in  this  extraordinary  scene,  and  with  the 
resolute  spirit  with  which  they  had  thus  far  prosecuted 
it.  As  the  procession  passed  through  Montgomery  Street, 
very  many  of  the  spectators  were  observed  to  uncover  their 
heads,  apparently  impressed  by  the  solemnity  of  the  scene ; 
or  perhaps  by  their  respect  for  the  men  who  filled  the 
ranks.  Arrived  at  the  Rooms,  and  the  prisoner  secured, 
a  large  force  was  detailed  for  guard  and  patrol  duty,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  troops  were  dismissed.  Thus  ended 
this  eventful  day. 

From  Sunday  the  18th  until  Tuesday  following,  all 
was  quiet  upon  the  streets.  Crowds  thronged  in  silence 
and  deep  concern  around  the  Bulletin  Boards  whenever 
a  new  announcement  was  made  of  the  condition  of  the 
sufferer.  From  five  oclock  on  Tuesday  morning  it  became 
apparent  that  he  was  sinking;  and  the  public  anxiety  be¬ 
came  momentarily  more  intense.  At  half  past  one  P.  M. 
the  dreaded  intelligence  was  communicated  that  Mr.  King 
was  dead.  Immediately  every  demonstration  was  made 
of  the  deepest  feeling  and  most  profound  grief  by  all 
classes  of  the  community.  Stores,  offices  and  other  places 
of  business  were  immediately  closed.  Hotels,  public  build¬ 
ings  and  many  private  dwellings  were,  in  an  incredibly 
short  time  draped  in  mourning;  and  mourning  badges 
were  assumed  by  a  large  portion  of  the  population.  The 
bells  of  the  churches  and  engine  houses  were  tolled  until 
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a  late  hour.  The  different  flagstaffs,  and  the  shipping  at 
the  wharves  and  in  the  harbor  displayed  their  colors  at 
half-mast.  iN’ever  did  a  more  general,  spontaneous,  heart¬ 
felt  sadness  oppress  a  whole  people,  or  manifest  itself  in 
a  more  touching  manner.  The  news  was  telegraphed  in 
all  directions,  and  from  every  part  of  the  State  came  hack 
responses  showing  that  the  whole  people  felt  as  deeply  as 
the  citizens  of  San  Francisco,  the  loss  they  had  sustained. 

But  sorrow  was  not  suffered  to  expend  itself  in  respect¬ 
ful  hut  unsubstantial  mourning  emblems;  and  while  a 
great  multiture,  from  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  to  a  late 
hour  in  the  night,  were  slowlv  and  sadly  passing  through 
the  room  in  Montgomery  Block  in  which  their  friend  lay 
cold  in  death,  taking  a  last  look  at  that  face  long  so  famil¬ 
iar  upon  the  streets,  but  soon  to  be  seen  no  more  on  earth ; 
a  Committee  was  appointed  bv  the  citizens,  consisting  of 
Messrs  Macondry,  Park  and  Patterson,  to  receive  subscrip¬ 
tions  for  the  benefit  of  the  widow  and  six  voung  children 
of  Mr.  King,  left  but  slenderly  provided  for.  The  object 
was  nobly  accomplished,  and  the  sum  of  thirty  thousand 
dollars  placed  in  trust  for  them.  The  claim  for  the  widow 
and  the  fatherless  having  been  thus  met;  a  sterner  duty 
was  believed  to  rest  upon  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco. 
Formal  and  deliberate  trials  of  the  two  prisoners  in  the 
hands  of  the  Vigilance  Committee  were  held  bv  the  Exec¬ 
utive  Committee  as  provided  by  the  Constitution ;  and  the 
evidence  introduced  and  the  result  arrived  at  were  laid 
before  the  Board  of  Delegates  for  its  concurrence  or  dis¬ 
approval.  Extraordinary  precautions  were  adopted  in 
and  about  Head  Quarters.  The  number  of  men  on  duty 
within  and  outside  of  the  building  was  largely  increased. 
A  full  company  of  horse  patrolled  Sacramento  Street  day 
and  night.  At  a  block  or  two  above  the  Rooms,  a  com¬ 
pany  of  infantry  was  drawn  up  in  double  rank  across  the 
street.  Any  one  wishing  to  visit  the  Rooms  for  any  pur¬ 
pose,  was  required  to  pass  to  the  centre  of  the  company 
where  two  soldiers  with  crossed  muskets  barred  the  way 
until  he  had  given  the  password.  Everywhere  evidence 
was  presented  that  the  measures  to  be  adopted  had  been 
thoroughly  matured ;  the  means  abundantly  provided,  and 
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that  the  results  would  be  wrought  out  with  quiet  but  in¬ 
flexible  determination. 

On  Thursday,  the  22d  of  May,  the  day  broke  in  clouds 
over  the  City;  but  by  ten  o’clock,  the  clouds  had  dispersed, 
and  amid  sunshine  and  soft  airs  the  hours  stole  on.  The 
funeral  of  Mr.  King  was  apjxiinted  to  take  place  at  twelve 
o’clock.  Great  crowds  had  poured  into  the  City  from  all 
parts  of  the  State,  and  the  streets  were  black  with  the 
masses.  Preparations  were  making  by  almost  every  so¬ 
ciety  in  the  City  for  attending  the  funeral;  and  but  for 
another  call  upon  the  citizens,  it  is  probable  that  full  two 
thirds  of  the  men  of  San  Francisco  would  have  taken  part 
in  the  procession,  or  looked  on  from  the  sidewalks.  No 
such  demonstration  of  profound  mourning  was  ever  before 
witnessed  in  California.  The  services  in  the  church  were 
most  solemn  and  affecting.  The  funeral  procession  was 
more  than  a  mile  in  length,  and  the  number  of  persons  in 
it  was  estimated  at  more  than  six  thousand.  Slowly  it 
passed  through  the  City  and  made  its  way  to  Lone  Moun¬ 
tain  Cemetery  where  with  Masonic  services,  and  in  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  great  multitude,  standing  uncovered  and  affect¬ 
ed  to  tears,  the  remains  of  the  just  and  good  man,  the  mar^ 
tyr  to  truth  and  duty  were  deposited. 

But  large  as  was  the  assemblv  thus  occupied  in  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  City  in  rendering  the  last  tribute  of  re¬ 
spect  to  the  loved  and  lost ;  a  still  larger  number  had  col¬ 
lected  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Committee  Rooms  in  the 
lower  part  to  witness  a  solemn  act  of  retribution.  They 
swarmed  upon  the  housetops,  fllled  windows,  and  such 
portion  of  the  streets  as  was  open  to  them,  and  from  which 
they  could  obtain  a  view  of  the  proceedings,  and  waited  in 
anxious  expectation  the  infliction  of  the  penalty  of  their 
crimes  upon  the  two  assassins  in  the  hands  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  From  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  movements 
in  and  around  the  Rooms  had  plainly  indicated  the  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  they  were  made.  Riflemen  were  stationed 
on  the  roofs  of  the  Committee  building  and  those  adjoin¬ 
ing.  A  detachment  was  sent  out,  which  cleared  and  thor¬ 
oughly  searched  a  building  opposite.  Cannon  were  placed 
at  points  to  command  and  sweep  the  streets  in  the  vicinity. 
Cavalry  patrolled  in  all  directions,  and  large  bodies  of  in-' 
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fantry  were  jrradually  placed  in  position,  and  formed  an 
immense  square  enclosing  the  entire  block,  and  allowing^ 
no  new  approach  to  the  Rooms.  Ominous  preparations 
were  also  making  in  the  building  by  projecting  from  two 
of  the  second  story  windows  in  front,  platforms  with 
hinges  just  beyond  the  window  sills,  supported  by  ropes 
running  to  the  roof  of  the  building. 

At  a  quarter  past  one,  as  the  funeral  procession  was 
leaving  the  church  on  Stockton  Street,  the  two  offenders 
against  the  law  of  God  and  man  were  placed  upon  the 
scaffolds,  and,  after  a  few  words  from  Casey,  denying 
repeatedly  that  he  was  a  murderer,  as  charged  by  the  Alta 
California  and  other  papers,  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
been  taught  always  to  revenge  an  insult  or  injury,  a  signal 
was  given  and  the  unhappy  men  instantlv  passed  to  their 
account.  The  whole  bodv  of  the  military,  and  many  of 
the  other  spectators  stood  uncovered  and  in  profound  si¬ 
lence  and  awe,  while  this  stern  and  solemn  People’s  trag¬ 
edy  was  enacting.  Late  in  the  afternoon  the  entire  force 
of  armed  citizens  was  drawn  up  in  line  on  Sacramento 
Street  presenting  a  most  imposing  array;  were  reviewed 
by  the  Commander,  and  then  marched  by  companies  to  the 
Rooms,  deposited  their  arms,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
guards  detailed  for  further  duty,  amounting  to  some  three 
hundred  men,  were  dismissed. 

During  this  period  and  for  some  time  after  strenuous 
efforts  were  making  for  the  discovery  and  arrest  of  two 
men,  !McGowen  and  Wightman,  who  had  been  indicted  as 
accomplices  of  Casey  in  the  murder  of  Mr.  King.  Great 
anxiety  was  felt  for  the  arrest  of  McGowen  not  alone  on 
account  of  his  complicity  in  the  murder,  but  because  it 
was  believed  that  he  knew  more  of  the  operations  of  the 
ballotbox  stuffers  and  other  political  managers  than  any 
other  person,  and  that  if  taken,  he  would  be  likely  to  ex¬ 
pose  many  who  had  stooped  to  obtain  office  or  position  by 
his  unscrupulous  arts.  Long  and  earnest  search  was  made, 
but  for  some  time,  no  trace  of  him  could  be  discovered. 
At  length  in  the  latter  part  of  June,  it  was  learned  that 
he  left  the  City  on  horseback,  disguised  as  a  cattle  drover, 
in  company  with  an  American  and  a  Mexican,  and  had 
been  seen  in  Santa  Barbara,  a  small  town  on  the  coast 
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about  four  hundred  miles  below  San  Francisco.  Beinf^ 
recopmized,  he  fled,  and  was  pursued  by  a  party  from 
Santa  Barbara.  On  receiving  the  intelligence,  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  immediately  despatched  twenty  resolute 
men  in  a  fast  sailing  vessel  to  join  in  the  pursuit.  On  the 
16th  of  July  an  arrival  from  down  the  coast  brought  in¬ 
formation  of  his  probable  escape.  His  condition  was 
represented  to  have  been  such  as  to  have  excited  pity  for 
even  such  a  criminal.  When  last  seen  he  was  dreadfully 
wearied  and  chafed  by  his  long  ride,  was  without  a  hat  to 
protect  him  from  the  flerce  rays  of  the  sun,  his  face  dread¬ 
fully  burned  and  blistered,  and  oppressed  with  hunger 
and  thirst;  and  thus  the  poor  wretch,  loaded  with  guilt, 
flying  from  the  gallows,  with  hate  and  despair  stamped  on 
his  face,  spurred  on  in  his  mad  flight. 

In  the  first  week  of  June,  measures  were  taken  by  the 
State  Authorities  to  frighten  into  submission,  or  to  dis¬ 
solve  by  force  the  Vigilance  Committee.  The  Governor 
issued  a  Proclamation  declaring  the  County  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  and  gave  orders  to  the 
Major  General  of  the  District  to  make  all  necessarv’  prep¬ 
arations  to  suppress  the  insurrection.  General  orders 
were  issued  for  all  lovers  of  law  and  order  to  enlist,  choose 
officers,  and  commence  drilling.  Recruiting  stations  were 
appointed  in  different  parts  of  the  City,  and  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  respectable  citizens,  and  most  of  the  gam¬ 
blers,  bullies  and  other  notorious  characters  who  had  not 
yet  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Vigilance  Committee,  but 
must  have  had  very  reasonable  fears  that  they  soon  might, 
answered  to  the  call.  They  mustered  no  such  force  how¬ 
ever  as  led  to  a  public  exhibition  of  their  number  or  condi¬ 
tion.  General  Sherman,  being  unable  to  obtain  from  Gen¬ 
eral  Wood  such  arms  as  he  deemed  necessary  for  his  pur¬ 
pose,  soon  resigned,  and  Volney  C.  Howard  was  appointed 
in  his  place.  In  the  meantime  the  Committee  proceeded 
quietly  in  perfecting  their  arrangements.  The  people,  to 
the  number  of  several  thousand,  offered  themselves  and 
were  added  to  the  already  formidable  force.  The  demon¬ 
strations  of  citizens  not  professedly  belonging  to,  however 
in  favor  of  the  organization,  were,  at  this  and  subsequent 
periods,  very  impressive.  An  evening  meeting  was  held 
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in  front  of  the  Oriental  Hotel,  the  number  present  at 
which  was  variously  estimated  at  from  five  to  eijcht  thou¬ 
sand.  This  great  meeting  was  presided  over  by  Hon. 
Baillie  Peyton,  formerly  a  distinguished  member  of  Con¬ 
gress,  and  then  City  Attorney.  He  addressed  the  meet¬ 
ing,  as  did  Judge  Duer  and  other  leading  men.  At  the 
close  of  the  meeting,  the  immense  assembly  was  called 
upon  to  say  whether  they  approved  and  would  support  the 
Vigilance  Committee,  and  instantly  such  a  thundering 
“Aye”  went  up  as  seemed  sufficient  to  rend  the  sky.  When 
the  otherwise  minded  were  called,  two  “Ho’s”  were  heard 
faintly  breaking  the  profound  silence.  Several  other  meet¬ 
ings  came  to  a  like  conclusion.  Such  occurrences,  and  they 
were  frequent,  greatly  strengthened  the  hands,  and  en¬ 
couraged  the  hearts  of  the  Executive  Committee.  Their 
labors  were  various  and  unremitting.  They  issued  notice 
to  quit  to  numbers  of  persons  whom  it  was  neither  for  the 
interest  nor  credit  of  the  community  longer  to  retain.  By 
their  Police  they  were  daily  and  nightly  arresting  dis¬ 
turbers  of  the  public  peace,  thieves  and  desperate  crim¬ 
inals,  whom  they  quietly  deposited  in  their  strong  rooms 
to  be  dealt  with  according  to  their  deserts.  To  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  any  emergency  their  Head  Quarters  were  made 
an  armed  camp.  Barriers  six  feet  in  height,  made  of 
sand  bags,  with  cannon  planted  in  the  embrasures,  ex¬ 
tended  along  the  whole  front  of  the  building.  Sentinels 
paced  the  roof  day  and  night.  Companies  were  drilling 
at  all  hours  at  Head  Quarters  or  in  their  Armories.  These 
defences  were  strengthened  from  time  to  time;  and  others 
ingeniouslv  contrived  were  placed  in  the  interior ;  so  that, 
at  length,  in  the  opinion  of  an  officer  of  large  experience, 
a  very  large  force  of  regular  troops  would  have  been  re¬ 
quired  to  carry  it  by  storm. 

In  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  June  21st,  the  perfect 
quiet  of  the  early  part  of  the  day  was  broken  up  by  a 
tempest  of  excitement  of  rare  occurrence  anywhere.  Be¬ 
tween  three  and  four  o’clock,  a  Police  Officer  of  the  Vigil¬ 
ance  Committee  named  Hopkins,  being  ordered  with  a 
party  of  men,  to  arrest  a  man  named  Maloney,  having 
ascertained  that  he  was  then  in  the  office  of  Dr.  Ashe,  Navy 
Agent,  on  Washington  Street,  entered  the  office  alone. 
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leaving  the  other  officers  in  the  street.  A  number  of  per¬ 
sons  were  in  the  room  beside  Maloney,  amongst  them 
Jud»e  Terry,  one  of  the  three  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  California.  Hopkins  was  unable  to  make  the 
arrest ;  and  retiring  from  the  room,  collected  his  men,  and 
kept  watch  in  the  street.  The  party  in  the  room  armed 
themselves  and  scattered  into  the  street  to  make  their  way 
to  the  Armory  of  the  San  Francisco  Blues.  While  pass¬ 
ing  up  Jackson  Street,  Hopkins  attempted  to  arrest  Ma¬ 
loney.  Terry  opposed  him  w’ith  a  double-barreled  gun, 
which  Hopkins  attempted  to  or  did,  wrest  from  him, 
when  Terry  immediately  struck  him  on  the  neck  with  a 
bowie  knife,  inflicting  a  terrible  wound.  Terry  and  his 
whole  party  then  ran  and  placed  themselves  for  safety  in 
the  Blues  Armory.  Hopkins  Avas  immediately  taken  in¬ 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Engine  House.  The  news  flew  with 
lightning  speed  over  the  City.  The  bell  of  the  Vigilance 
Committee  Rooms  sounded ;  and  instantly  the  streets  were 
swarming  with  members  obedient  at  all  times  to  its  sum¬ 
mons.  As  the  sound  struck  his  ear,  every  man  discon¬ 
tinued  the  work  upon  which  he  was  employed.  Draymen 
passing  with  loads,  unharnessed  their  horses,  mounted 
and  rode  off ;  engines  in  the  great  foundries  were  stopped, 
and  employers  and  men  started  off  on  the  run ;  builders, 
pressmen,  shopmen,  merchants,  professional  men,  were 
alike  hurrying  to  the  Committee  Rooms.  As  they  arrived, 
they  took  arms,  were  formed  in  companies,  and  reported 
ready  for  duty.  In  a  few  minutes,  a  body  of  cavalry  were 
thundering  through  the  streets  and  surrounding  the  block 
in  which  was  the  Blues  Armory.  Then  up  every  street 
poured  companies  of  infantry  at  double-quick  time,  and 
took  possession  of  every  important  point.  So  quickly  was 
this  done  that  only  some  thirty  men  of  the  so  called  “law 
and  order”  party  had  been  able  to  assemble  in  the  Armory. 
They  were  summoned  to  surrender,  and  after  some  little 
parley,  concluded  to  do  so.  Terry,  Ashe  and  Maloney 
were  placed  in  carriages  and  conveyed  to  the  Committee 
Rooms.  The  other  prisoners  were  .then  disarmed 
and  they  were  kept  in  the  Armory  until  evening, 
when  they  likewise  were  marched  to  the  Committee 
Rooms. 
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While  this  was  enacting,  a  strong  force  had  sur¬ 
rounded  the  California  Exchange  on  the  comer  of  Clay 
and  Kearney  Streets,  where  some  seventy  or  eighty  of  the 
“law  and  order”  men  had  assembled,  and  where  was  a 
depot  of  arms.  In  front  of  this  building,  a  battery  of 
artillery  was  in  position  flanked  by  a  detachment  of  in¬ 
fantry.  The  commander  of  the  party  in  the  building  was 
summoned  to  surrender  in  flve  minutes.  When  four  min¬ 
utes  and  a  half  had  expired,  the  cautionary  order  of 
“Artillery,  attention”  was  heard,  and  at  the  same  instant 
the  doors  were  thrown  open,  and  a  surrender  made.  Every 
man  was  made  to  present  himself  at  the  door,  deposit 
his  musket,  strip  off  his  accoutrements,  and  go  back  into 
the  room.  The  arms  were  taken  to  the  Committee  Rooms, 
and  the  building  left  under  a  strong  guard.  All  the  other 
Armories  of  the  “law  and  order”  party  were  taken  about 
the  same  time  by  other  detachments.  In  less  than  two 
hours  after  the  sounding  of  the  alarm  bell,  the  “law  and 
order”  party  had  surrendered ;  all  their  arms  were  se¬ 
cured;  the  leaders  of  their  troops  dismissed  on  parole; 
and  the  rank  and  file  placed  in  safe  keeping;  without  the 
shedding  of  a  drop  of  blood.  The  people  looked  on  with 
astonishment  to  see  with  what  ])recision  and  dispatch  the 
whole  work  had  been  accomplished.  At  eleven  o’clock  the 
next  day,  the  prisoners,  with  the  exception  of  a  few,  who 
had  hitherto  escaped  capture,  were  dismissed  from  the 
Rooms  after  having  been  cautioned  against  being  taken 
again.  Their  appearance  as  they  marched  out  of  the 
building  and  up  the  street,  each  man  with  his  blanket 
strapped  across  his  shoulders,  some  with  looks  of  digni¬ 
fied  disgust,  and  others  with  a  most  crestfallen  or  woe¬ 
begone  expression,  was  ludicrous  in  the  extreme,  and 
caused  hearty  laughter  and  many  jokes  at  their  expense. 
In  addition  to  the  offenders  those  secured  in  the  Rooms  of 
the  Committee,  there  were  manv  others  at  liberty  for 
whom  a  quiet  but  unremitting  search  was  kept  up.  When 
any  one  was  found,  on  the  street  or  in  any  of  his  usual 
haunts,  he  was  very  sure  to  surrender  at  the  first  sum¬ 
mons  of  the  officer,  probably  for  the  reason  humorously 
assigned  by  one  of  the  most  bitter  opponents  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  who,  after  an  envenomed  tirade  against  it,  was 
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asked,  “Suppose,  while  talking  on  Montgomery  Street, 
some  one  should  tap  you  on  the  shoulder,  and  say,  you 
are  wanted  at  the  Vigilance  Committee  Rooms,  should  you 
go?”  “Of  course  I  should,”  said  he,  “Indeed,”  said  the 
other,  “I  should  not,  from  your  talk,  have  expected  it.” 
“Why,”  said  he,  “you  don’t  think  me  such  a  consummate 
fool  as  to  attempt  to  buck  up  against  two  thousand  men.” 
Sometimes,  however  numbers  gave  confidence  to  the  row¬ 
dies,  and  they  ventured,  regardless  of  the  lessons  of  ex¬ 
perience,  to  indulge  in  their  old  practices  in  public.  A 
public  evening  meeting  was  held  in  front  of  Montgomery 
Block  to  consider  what  action  should  be  taken  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  certain  Officials  believed  to  have  been  unfairly 
elected,  and  a  part  of  whom  at  least  were  charged  with 
maladministration  of  the  affairs  of  the  City.  A  Commit¬ 
tee  had  been  chosen  to  request  these  City  officers  to  resign, 
and  this  Committee  were  directed  to  report  at  an  ad¬ 
journed  meeting  in  the  same  place.  Before  the  second 
meeting  was  held,  it  was  understood  that  an  attempt  would 
be  made  to  break  up  the  meeting.  The  intended  disturbers 
stationed  themselves  opposite  the  Montgomery  Block,  and 
by  shouts,  groans  and  noises  of  all  kinds,  endeavoured 
to  interrupt  the  proceedings.  This  was  borne  as  long  as 
possible.  At  last  a  party  of  Vigilantes  broke  in  from  the 
extremity  of  the  crowd,  and  bore  straight  down  through 
it,  leaving  a  clear  space  behind  them,  until  they  reached 
the  point  of  disturbance,  when  they  made  a  charge  upon 
the  rowdies,  some  of  whom  drew  pistols  but  were  afraid 
to  use  them ;  secured  the  leaders  and  principal  bullies,  and 
hurried  them  off  to  secure  lodgings  in  the  Committee 
Rooms.  The  work  was  done  in  a  wonderfullv  short  time 
and  in  the  most  skilful  manner;  and  no  further  disturb¬ 
ance  occurred. 

The  punishments  prescribed  for  offenders  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  being  only  two,  viz,  death  and  banishment,  and 
neither  being  applicable  to  the  cases  of  some  of  the  num¬ 
erous  prisoners  now  in  their  hands,  these  were  discharged 
after  being  cautioned  not  again  to  offend.  The  rest,  after 
trial  of  each  one  in  the  mode  prescribed,  were  sentenced 
to  banishment;  were  quietly  embarked  at  night,  and  so 
“left  their  country  for  their  country’s  good.” 
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Perfect  quiet  now  seemed  restored  to  the  City.  But 
soon  the  people  were  ajrain  roused  and  horror-stricken  by 
the  deliberate  murder  of  Dr.  Randal,  a  large  land  OAvner  in 
various  parts  of  the  State,  while  quietly  conversing  with 
the  bar-keeper  in  the  St.  Xicholas  Hotel,  by  one  Hether- 
ington  who,  four  years  before  had  been  tried  for  murder, 
but  by  some  means  had  escaped  conviction.  Several  gen¬ 
tlemen  were  in  the  room  at  the  time,  and  were  in  consider¬ 
able  danger  from  the  shots  fired  by  him.  The  alarm  being 
given  City  Policemen  who  first  arrived,  arrested  him ;  but 
he  was  immediately  taken  from  them  by  Vigilance  Police¬ 
men,  and  at  once  conveyed  to  the  Committee  Rooms.  Two 
murderers,  Hetherington  and  Brace,  were  in  due  time 
tried,  the  counsel  whom  they  selected,  were  procured ;  and 
the  witnesses  they  named,  obtained  for  them.  They  were 
condemned,  and  some  time  after  publicly  executed  in 
open  day  and  in  presence  of  a  great  multitude  in  a  public 
street  in  the  lower  part  of  the  City. 

The  case  of  Hopkins  so  dreadfully  wounded  by  Judge 
Terry,  was,  for  a  long  time,  considered  desperate  by  the 
eminent  surgeons  and  physicians  in  constant  attendance 
upon  him.  But  after  long  hovering  between  life  and 
death;  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  he  began  slowly  to  re¬ 
cover,  until,  at  length,  after  many  weeks  of  seclusion  and 
intense  suffering,  in  the  early  part  of  August,  he  was  able 
again  to  make  his  appearance  upon  the  streets.  And  now 
that  his  recovery  was  assured,  the  question  as  to  the  dis¬ 
position  to  be  made  of  the  author  of  his  dreadful  suffer¬ 
ings  was  one  of  the  most  difficult  imaginable.  It  seemed 
at  first  impossible  that  the  Executive  Committee  should 
reach  a  conclusion  acceptable  to  the  Board  of  Delegates, 
and  in  which  the  whole  organization  would  concur.  The 
meetings  of  both  branches  were  frequent,  long  protracted 
and  stormy.  At  length  a  majority  of  both  Boards  de¬ 
termined  that  though  his  guilt  was  unquestionable,  under 
the  circumstances,  the  first  penalty  prescribed  by  the  Code 
did  not  apply.  The  second,  that  of  banishment,  at  first 
approved  itself  to  a  majority  of  both  Boards,  but,  after 
anxious  consideration,  it  was  deemed  to  be  impracticable 
to  carry  it  out,  and  make  it  permanent.  It  was  therefore 
decided  to  dismiss  him  with  a  public  notice  of  their  be- 
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lief  in  his  {ruilt,  and  that  the  people  of  the  larg^est  County 
in  the  State  were  of  opinion  that  he  should  resign  the 
Judicial  Office  he  held,  and  for  which  they  deemed  him  un¬ 
fit.  Accordingly  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  his  pri¬ 
son  doors  were  opened,  and  he  was  permitted  to  go  at 
large.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  he  took  the 
steamer  and  returned  to  his  home  in  Stockton.  H’o  sooner 
was  the  decision,  and  the  action  of  the  Executive  conse¬ 
quent  upon  it,  promulgated,  than  a  wild  storm  of  passion¬ 
ate  excitement  broke  forth,  which  threatened  for  several 
days  the  verv  existence  of  the  organization.  But  the  Dele¬ 
gates  met  their  respective  Companies ;  explained  the  action 
of  the  two  Boards;  gave  the  reasons  for  it  in  full;  an-* 
swered  all  questions ;  urged  every  consideration  likely  to 
remove  suspicion,  allay  passion,  and  inspire  confidence; 
and  finally,  with  infinite  difficulty,  the  perilous  crisis  was 
passed,  and  acquiescence,  if  not  entire  satisfaction  was 
secured. 

A  week  afterwards,  on  the  18th  of  August  a  public 
Parade  and  Review  of  the  entire  force  of  the  Vigilance 
Committee  took  place.  The  several  Companies  assembled 
at  their  Armories  and  marched  from  thence  to  the  Head 
Quarters  of  their  Regiments,  and  thence  to  Third  Street, 
where  the  whole  force  of  Cavalry,  Artillery,  Riflemen  and 
Infantry,  consisting  of  at  least  four  thousand  men,  in 
black  frock  coats  and  pants  and  caps  and  white  gloves, 
were  formed  in  line  in  double  rank,  extending  a  full  mile 
from  Market  Street  some  distance  beyond  South  Park. 
The  line  was  reviewed  by  the  Commander  and  his  staff 
and  the  Executive  Committee,  about  forty  persons  in  all, 
who  thundered  along  it  with  heads  uncovered,  at  full 
speed.  The  line  then  broke  into  columns  of  companies, 
and  with  inspiriting  music  from  numerous  bands,  began 
their  march  through  the  City.  The  sidewalks,  windows 
and  roofs  of  buildings  on  the  line  of  march  were  crowded 
with  spectators.  The  scene  from  the  upper  part  of  Clay 
Street,  when  the  Cavalry  and  Artillery,  having  wheeled 
into  Stockton  Street,  the  whole  steep  ascent  of  Clay  Street, 
between  Montgomery  and  Stockton  Streets,  was  filled  from 
sidewalk  to  sidewalk,  with  the  dark  moving  mass  of  in¬ 
fantry,  was  most  imposing ;  and  to  very  many  of  the  spec- 
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tators  so  touching^  from  memories  of  fears,  anxieties  and 
terrors  for  their  relatives  and  friends  throughout  the 
eventful  movement  now  so  happily  drawing  to  a  conclu¬ 
sion  ;  as  to  dim  their  eyes  with  tears  of  joy  and  thankful¬ 
ness.  The  march  extended  through  the  principal  streets 
of  the  City,  and  was  terminated  and  the  line  dismissed  at 
six  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  This  was  the  last  public 
appearance  of  the  Vigilance  Committee. 

In  the  last  week  of  August,  the  Executive  Committee 
caused  the  fortifications  in  front  of  the  Head  Quarters  to 
he  razed  to  the  ground,  threw  open  the  doors  and  invited 
public  inspection  of  their  rooms,  and  disbanded  the  whole 
force ;  retaining  however,  as  they  stated  in  their  Address, 
the  power  to  defend  themselves  if  attacked ;  to  enforce  the 
penalty  against  any  banished  criminal  who  should  return; 
and  to  preserve  the  public  peace,  if  it  should  become  neces¬ 
sary.  A  tap  of  the  bell  would  in  future,  summon  the 
members,  if  any  emergency  should  require  it. 

On  the  following  third  of  November,  the  State  arms 
which  had  been  sent  by  the  Governor  from  Benicia  to  be 
used  by  the  “law  and  order”  party  in  suppressing  the 
Vigilance  Committee,  but  which  had  been  intercepted  in 
the  passage  down  the  river,  were  restored;  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  then  withdrew  his  Proclamation  declaring  the  Coun¬ 
ty  of  San  Francisco  in  a  state  of  insurrection. 

This  great  and  hazardous  experiment  of  Reforms  thus 
brought  to  a  conclusion  nearly  six  months  after  its  incep¬ 
tion,  was  planned  by  some  of  the  best  men  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  .  .  . 

Happily  the  right  prevailed  without  civil  war.  The 
imminent  danger  of  a  collision  between  the  Committee 
and  the  United  States  authorities  which  might  have 
arrayed  against  them  the  whole  military  and  naval  force 
at  that  station  was  surmounted  by  the  exercise  of  con¬ 
summate  prudence.  The  most  deadly  peril  of  all,  the  in¬ 
ternal  dissensions  and  excessive  exasperation  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Committee  consequent  on  the  dismissal  of  Judge 
Terry  without  punishment  was,  with  prodigious  effort, 
finally  averted.  And  then  the  determined  front  of  the 
People  thoroughly  roused  in  City  and  State  to  their  sup- 
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port,  awed  and  finally  crushed  the  force  of  organized 
ruffianism  which  had  so  long  held  sway,  and  run  riot  with 
impunity.  .  .  , 

The  approval  or  condemnation  of  the  extraordinary 
movement  described  in  these  pages  will  depend  upon  the 
answer  given  by  every  person  thoughtfully  considering  the 
subject,  to  the  question  whether,  under  our  peculiar  in¬ 
stitutions,  when  a  community  has  lapsed  into  a  condition 
in  which  the  had  element  has  become  dominant  and  has 
succeeded  in  paralyzing  or  perfecting  law  and  justice  so 
that  brute  force  and  violence  have  full  sway,  and  life  and 
property  are  entirely  insecure,  there  is  any  other  conceiv¬ 
able  mode  in  which  the  well  disposed,  industrious  and 
orderly  classes  can  assert  their  rights  and  secure  their  lib¬ 
erties,  than  the  one  adopted  by  the  San  Francisco  Vigil¬ 
ance  Committee  in  1856  ?  N^o  other  was  suggested  at  the 
time,  nor,  so  far  as  the  writer  knows,  has  been  since.  It 
obtained  and  preserved  throughout,  the  approval,  coun¬ 
tenance  and  support  of  a  large  majority  of  the  citizens  of 
San  Francisco,  and  also  of  the  people  of  the  State  of 
California,  as  was  abundantly  shown  by  the  numerous  and 
continual  expressions  of  sympathy,  and  proffers  of  assist¬ 
ance  when  needed  and  at  the  shortest  notice,  which  were 
received  by  the  Executive  Committee. 


THE  PURITANS’  JUSTIFICATION 
FOR  TAKING  THE  LAND 


By  Chester  E.  Eisingee 


John  Fiske’s  transit  of  civilization  theory — the  idea 
that  European  institutions  and  culture  in  general  were 
brought  to  iVmerica  by  “carriers” — finds^  full  corrobora¬ 
tion  in  the  landholding  practices  established  by  the  early 
settlers.^  By  the  late  seventeenth  century,  English  free¬ 
hold  tenure  was  the  common  form  of  landholding  in  New 
England  and  Virginia.^  Puritan  and  Cavalier  adopted, 
with  some  modifications  and  differences,  a  legal  system 
for  holding  the  land  that  was  based  upon  English  institu¬ 
tions.®  But  simply  to  determine  the  nature  of  land  tenure 
did  not  remove  all  obstacles  to  settlement  of  the  land.  The 
question  that  confronted  the  Puritans  in  New  England, 
if  not  their  Anglican  contemporaries  in  the  South,  was: 
Can  it  be  morally  right  for  the  white  man  to  occupy  land 
that  was  already  occupied  by  the  Indians  ?  The  Puritans 
had  to  answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative.  And  they 
did,  resting  their  argument  on  two  not  unrelated  princi¬ 
ples.  The  first  was  the  idea  that  the  American  land  was 
vacuum  domiciUum,  and  the  Indians  possessed  it  only 
by  a  natural  right  which  was  not  valid.  The  second  rested 
on  the  revealed  word  of  God,  in  the  Bible,  ordaining  that 
man  occupy  the  earth,  increase,  and  multiply.  These  are 

1  H.  W.  Spiegel,  Land  Tenure  Policies  at  Home  and  Abroad 
(Chapel  Hill,  1941),  p.  8:  “American  land  law  is  part  of  the 
English  common  law.”  Charles  M.  Andrews  points  out  that 
the  freeholder  in  America  held  property  under  essentially  the 
same  conditions  as  the  English  freeholder;  see  The  Colonial 
Period  of  American  History  (London,  1936),  II,  203. 

2  See  Herbert  L.  Osgood,  The  American  Colonies  in  the  Sev¬ 
enteenth  Century  (New  York,  1904),  I,  425,  and  Thomas  J. 
Wertenbaker,  The  Planters  of  Colonial  Virginia  (Princeton, 
1922),  pp.  54,  59. 

3  Osgood,  op  cit.,  probably  has  the  best  general  treatment 
of  early  land  practices.  See  I,  83-88  for  a  discussion  of  land 
disposition  in  Virginia  and  I,  424-461  for  the  New  England 
system. 
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the  ideological  bases  for  the  Puritans’  occupation  of  the 
land  that  I  wish  to  examine  here.  They  are,  character¬ 
istically,  theological  in  nature.^ 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  Puritans  should  look  to 
divine  pruidance  in  findinfj  reasons  for  taking  up  the  land, 
just  as  they  did  for  so  many  other  actions.  Furthermore, 
it  is  in  keeping  with  their  temper  that  they  should  have 
sought  a  moral  justification  for  dispossessing  the  Indians. 
Before  the  white  man  came,  of  course,  the  Indians  held 
the  American  land.  All  the  colonists  knew  that  the  In¬ 
dians  were  here.  Yet  none  drew  back  from  the  prospect 
of  taking  the  land  from  the  red  men.  It  was  with  a  good 
deal  of  justice  that  Albert  Gallatin  wrote  in  1836: 

The  Puritans  of  New  England,  William  Penn,  Oglethorpe, 
and  Lady  Huntingdon  were  all  conscientious  people  .  .  . 
Yet  it  does  not  appear,  that,  in  forming  their  plans,  any  of 
them  was  at  all  arrested  by  considerations  arising  from  the 
rights  of  the  natives  to  the  soil.  The  emigrants  all  arrived, 
without  any  previous  steps  having  been  taken  in  reference 
to  the  Indians.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  general  opinion,  that 
they  had  certainly  much  more  land  than  they  wanted;  that 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  sufficient  quantity 
from  them,  since  there  was  enough  for  both  parties  .  .  .  The 
fact  was,  that  the  Indians,  so  long  as  they  preserved  their 
habits,  had  but  little  if  any  more  land  than  they  actually 
wanted.  And,  to  this  day,  they  have  almost  universally  proved 
refractory  to  every  attempt  made  to  induce  them  to  change 
these  habits.® 

If  it  is  true  that  the  Puritans  did  not  send  envoys  over¬ 
seas  to  precede  them  and  treat  with  the  Indians  about 
taking  up  the  land,  it  is  equally  true  that  they  recognized 
the  implications  of  their  unbidden  entry  into  New  Eng¬ 
land.  This  is  the  case  particularly  with  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Bay  colonists.  Thus  it  was  that  these  Puritans,  im¬ 
pelled  by  their  recognition  of  moral  obligation  and  their 

4  Sometimes  the  purchase  of  land  was  used  as  a  justifica¬ 
tion  for  occupancy.  I  have  not  considered  straightforward 
economic  transactions  in  the  discussion  below.  But  I  have  in¬ 
cluded  material  linking  the  purchase  of  the  land  to  either  one 
of  the  ideological  justifications  for  taking  it. 

5  A  Synopsis  of  the  Indian  Tribes  in  Transactions  and  Col¬ 
lections  of  the  American  Antiquarinn  Society  (Cambridge,  1836), 
II,  153-154. 
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inexhaustible  intellectual  energy,  devoted  themselves  to  a 
justification  of  their  trespass. 

This  justification  can  well  begin  with  a  discussion  of 
the  Puritans’  attitude  toward  the  natural  rights  of  the 
Indians  to  the  land.  Although  Benjamin  Wright,  Jr., 
claims  that  “the  concept  of  natural  law  has  never  been 
more  completely  absorbed  in  that  of  divine  law  than  in 
certain  writings  of  the  first  generations  of  New  Eng¬ 
landers,”®  it  is  nonetheless  true  that  the  Puritan  had  to 
deal  with  natural  law  as  well  as  with  those  natural  rights 
which  grew  out  of  natural  law.  Despite  the  all-pervasive 
theocentric  patterns  of  thought,  or  perhaps  because  of 
them,  the  Puritan  divine  showed  great  concern  for  reason 
and  nature.  He  had  to  work  out  the  proper  sphere  of 
both  with  respect  to  an  inviolable  theology.  This  task 
was  complicated  by  his  high  regard  for  logic  and  method, 
as  the  Puritan  championship  of  Ramus  indicates. 

Now,  while  man  has  fallen  from  grace,  God  has  left 
reason  and  will  in  him  as  the  remainders  of  His  image. 
Reason,  or  natural  understanding,  is  an  instrument  to 
prepare  the  way  to  salvation,  although  alone  it  can  never 
lead  to  grace.  The  study  of  science  was  approved  as  a 
part  of  faith  because  to  discover  and  know  nature  is  to 
discover  and  know. God’s  handiwork.  Obviously  the  terms 
reason  and  nature  were  ultimately  meaningful  only  in  a 
theological  framework;  consequently,  references  to  na¬ 
tural  law  were  almost  always  accompanied  by  references 
to  God’s  edicts.  “Every  theologian  in  New  England,” 
writes  Perry  Miller,  “.  .  .  found  occasion  to  expound  the 
coincidence  of  natural  law  or  the  law  of  reason  with  the 
law  promulgated  on  Sinai  .  .  .”  William  Ames  had 
claimed  that  the  law  of  God  was  in  effect  a  specific  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  general  law  of  nature.  The  New  England 
Puritans,  generally  willing  to  follow  Ames,  emphasized 
the  relation  between  divine  and  natural  law.  “The  law 
of  Nature  is  God’s  law,”  said  John  Davenport,  and  Jona¬ 
than  Mitchell  concurs:  “.  .  .  for  that  that  is  indeed  the 
Law  of  Nature,  is  a  part  of  the  Eternal  Law  of  God.” 
Natural  law  is  divine  law  exemplified  in  the  objects  of 

6  American  Interpretations  of  Natural  Law  (Cambridge, 
1931),  p.  15. 
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nature  created  by  God,  because  nature  is  the  art  of  God. 
Similarly,  natural  order  is  divine  order.  Thomas  Shep¬ 
ard  asserted  that  natural  law  was  part  of  moral  law,  that 
it  does  not  supersede  the  divinity,  and  that  it  is  not  readily 
accessible  to  man  because  he  has  fallen  from  a  state  of 
innocence.'^ 

Here  was  the  revealed  fact  upon  which  the  Puritans 
mip;ht  have  capitalized,  for  the  Indian,  like  the  white  man, 
had  also  fallen.  Natural  rij^hts  to  the  land  were,  then, 
inoperative  in  each  case.  Although  the  Puritans  had  at 
hand  these  philosophic  conceptions  to  iustify  invalidation 
of  the  Indian  title,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  used  them. 
Instead,  in  discussions  of  the  land  problem,  natural  rights 
were  applicable  for  them  only  in  a  pre-civil  society.  They 
seem  to  have  negated  their  entire  natural  rights  doctrine. 
On  those  few  occasions  when  a  Puritan  does  assert  that 
the  Christians  have  a  natural  right  to  the  land,  he  immedi¬ 
ately  resorts  to  the  authority  of  God  as  a  support  for  his 
naturalistic  argument.  But  generally  the  Puritans  con¬ 
sider  only  the  Indians’  natural  right  to  the  land,  and  recog¬ 
nize  this  unsupported  right  as  effective  in  some  epoch 
passed,  or  rapidly  passing  with  the  establishment  of  the 
white  man’s  civilization  in  America. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  Puritans  gave  up  natural 
rights  altogether.  As  indicated  above,  they  insisted  on 
pointing  out  that  God’s  law  was  reasonable,  and  that  na¬ 
tural  law  was  reasonable  because  it  too  derived  from  God.; 
This  emphasis  on  rationalism  was  one  factor  that  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  decline  of  Puritanism  and  led  to  the  rise  of 
natural  religion.  But  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  spirit  of  rationalism  was  held  in  check  long 
enough  to  permit  the  Puritans  to  reject  any  claims  based 
on  nature  alone.  In  the  span  of  years  between  the  Puri¬ 
tan  ascendancy  and  the  American  Revolution,  the  theory 
of  natural  law  and  natural  rights  shifted  its  basis  from 
God  to  the  human  reason,  undergoing  more  and  more 

7  For  the  references  to  Davenport  and  Shepard,  and  for 
many  ideas  in  this  paragraph,  I  am  indebted  to  Perry  Miller, 
The  New  England  Mind  (New  York,  1939),  chapters  VII  and 
VIII,  especially  pp.  185,  197-200,  207-212 ;  the  quotation  from 
Jonathan  Mitchell  is  from  his  sermon,  Nehemiah  on  the  Wall, 
repr.  in  The  Puritans,  ed.  P.  Miller  and  T.  H.  Johnson  (New 
York,  1938),  p.  237. 
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secular  mutations  until  it  came  to  full  stature  in  docu¬ 
ments  like  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Then,  in 
contrast  to  Puritan  practice,  natural  rights  doctrine  alone 
was  used  to  enforce  claims  to  the  land.  In  the  post- 
Kevolutionary  period,  for  example,  Hugh  Henry  Brack- 
enridge  felt  that  the  white  man  had  a  natural  right  to 
land  occupied  by  the  Indians  on  the  Pennsylvania  fron¬ 
tier.  Never  once  seeking  the  sanction  of  divine  law, 
Brackenridge  simply  argued  that  the  white  man  who  tilled 
the  soil  had  a  natural  right  to  that  soil ;  the  nomadic  In¬ 
dians,  who  live  largelv  by  hunting  and  did  not  systematic¬ 
ally  cultivate  the  soil,  should  be  dispossessed.®  The  frame 
of  reference  for  this  argument  differs  from  that  of  the 
Puritans,  but  the  general  line  of  argument  and  the  end 
result  are  the  same.  We  shall  see  in  more  detail  how 
differently  the  Puritans  utilized  their  theory  of  natural 
rights  in  dealing  with  problems  of  the  land. 

Among  the  orthodox  New  Englanders,  John  Winthrop, 
the  politically  minded  leader  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  made 
the  most  serious  effort  to  think  through,  in  terms  of  na¬ 
tural  rights,  the  problems  of  Indian  dispossession.  In 
his  Conclusions,  Winthrop  lists  as  one  of  the  objections 
made  against  undertaking  the  plantation  in  New  Eng¬ 
land:  “We  have  noe  warrant  to  enter  upon  that  land 
w'”  hath  beene  soe  long  possessed  by  others.”  Answering 
this  charge  Winthrop  distinguished  two  rights  to  the 
earth,  a  natural  and  a  civil,  both  God-given. 

.  .  .  the  first  right  was  naturall  when  men  held  the  earth  in 
common  every  man  soweing,  and  feeding  where  he  pleased; 
and  then  as  men  and  the  cattle  increased  they  appropriated 
certaine  ^  cells  of  ground  by  enclosing,  and  peculier  man- 
urance,  and  this  in  tyme  gave  them  a  Civil  right  .  .  .  And  for 
the  Natives  in  New  England  they  inclose  noe  land  neither 
have  any  setled  habitation  nor  any  tame  cattle  to  improve 

8  Gazette  PuMications  (Carlisle,  1806),  pp.  94,  102-103.  For 
a  full  discussion  of  claims  to  the  land  based  on  natural  rights* 
see  the  author’s  “The  Influence  of  Natural  Bights  and  Physio- 
cratic  Doctrines  on  American  Agrarian  Thought  during  the 
Revolutionary  Period,”  Agricultural  History,  XXI  (Jan.,  1947), 
pp.  13-23. 
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the  land  by,  &  soe  have  noe  other  but  a  natuTall  right  to 
those  countries.® 

The  anthropology  here  is  sound;  Winthrop  is  arguing 
that  occupancy  and  labor  on  a  specific  plot  of  ground  con¬ 
vert  it  from  common  to  private  property.  The  only  modi¬ 
fication  eighteenth  century  rationalism  would  have  made 
is  to  deny  that  the  right  to  the  land  came  from  God.  It 
is  clear  from  this  passage  that  for  Puritans,  natural  rights 
to  the  land  need  be  recognized  only  in  primitive 
society  where  private  property  does  not  exist.  In  the 
same  document  we  read  that  the  ends  to  which  God  com¬ 
manded  man  to  replenish  the  earth  and  subdue  it  were 
“Double  morall  &  naturall  that  man  might  enjoy  the 
fruites  of  the  earth  &  god  might  have  his  due  glory 
from  the  creature.”^®  The  natural  element  here  appears 
to  be  the  right  to  till  the  earth  and  to  profit  from  the 
yield ;  implicit  again  is  the  idea  of  private  property.  The 
same  interpretation  of  the  Indians’  natural  right  to  the 
land  may  be  seen  in  Winthrop’s  account  of  a  letter  the 
Massachusetts  General  Court  sent  John  Wheelwright.  The 
Court  protested  the  purchase  of  certain  lands  from  the 
Indians,  claiming  that  the  territory  fell  within  the  bound¬ 
aries  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  patent.  Winthrop  confi¬ 
dently  asserted  that  in  this  letter  it  was  “also  manifestly 
proved,  that  the  Indians  having  only  a  natural  right  to  so 
much  land  as  they  had  or  could  improve,  so  as  the  rest  of 
the  country  lay  open  to  any  that  could  and  would  improve 
it  .  .  ■ 

This  same  attitude  toward  a  natural  right  to  the  land 
was  applied  by  John  Cotton  to  the  Puritans  when  he 
asserted  that  the  colonists  have  a  natural  right  to  the  land. 
God,  says  Cotton,  “admitteth  it  as  a  Principle  in  Nature, 
That  in  a  vacant  soyle,  hee  that  taketh  possession  of  it, 
and  bestoweth  culture  and  husbandry  upon  it,  his  Right 
it  is  .  .  Natural  right  is  made  compatible  with  God, 

9  Winthrop's  Conclusions,  pp.  6-7.  Repr.  in  Old  South  Leaf¬ 
lets,  No.  50  (Boston,  n.d.),  Vol.  II. 

10  Ihid.,  p.  5. 

11  The  History  of  Neiv  England,  ed.  J.  Savage  (Boston,  1853), 
I,  349. 

12  Ood’s  Promise  to  His  Plantations  (London,  1630),  p.  6. 
Repr.  in  Old  South  Leaflets,  No.  53  (Boston,  n.d.),  Vol.  III. 
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from  whom  it  stems ;  private  property  is  created  when 
labor  is  expended  on  “vacant  soyle.”^®  Cotton  found 
divine  sanction  for  taking  over  the  land  as  well  as  for  the 
institution  of  private  property.  Both  are  possible  because 
Cotton  assumes  that  the  Indians  did  not  occupy  the  en¬ 
tire  country.  He  continues,  paraphrasing  Genesis,  “Ful¬ 
fill  the  earth  and  multiply.  So  that  it  is  free  from  that 
comon  Grant  for  any  to  take  possession  of  vacant  Coun¬ 
tries.”^^  Here  was  an  argument  that  did  not  need  ration¬ 
alistic  buttressing,  as  had  the  utilization  of  natural  rights. 
This  line  of  attack  involved  only  simply  exegesis,  for 
God’s  word  in  this  case  was  writ  plain.  God  had  given 
the  earth  to  man  to  use,  and  the  Puritans,  literal  readers 
of  the  Bible,  were  going  to  use  it.  Arguing  in  a  similar 
fashion,  John  White  pointed  out  that  God  had  made  this 
commandment  for  man’s  good,  for : 

It  cannot  be  denyed  but  the  life  of  man  is  every  way 
made  more  comfortable,  and  afforded  a  more  plentiful  supply 
in  a  larger  scope  of  ground,  which  moves  men  to  bee  so  in¬ 
satiable  in  their  desires  to  joyne  house  to  house,  and  land 
to  land,  till  there  be  no  more  place ;  exceeding,  I  grant,  there 
in  the  measure  and  bounds  and  lustice;  and  yet  building 
upon  a  principle  that  nature  suggests,  that  a  large  place  best 
assures  sufficiency  .  .  . 

Again  the  Puritan  juxtaposes  God  and  nature,  and 
recommends  that  the  colonists  take  advantage  of  this  les- 

13  So  deeply  ingrained  was  this  idea  that  an  anonymous 
writer  of  the  period  held  that  possession  was  dependent  more 
on  improvement  of  the  land  than  on  the  legal  title.  Interest¬ 
ingly  enough,  he  stated  that  toil  on  the  land  gave  a  theological 
right  to  it,  but  not  a  natural  right,  as  Brackenridge  and  others 
were  to  insist  in  the  next  century.  Development  of  the  land 
“.  .  .  is  one  of  the  principall  claueses  of  that  grand  Charter 
made  by  the  greate  Lord  of  the  wholl  earth  and  King  of  Na¬ 
tions  vnto  Adam :  Replenish  the  earth  and  subdue  it.  And  the 
same  after  the  deluge  confirmed.  And  therfore  I  cannot  yet 
se  that  any  man  hath  Theological  Right  vnto  any  possession 
without  a  faithfull  practicall  care  of  the  performance  of  this 
principall  Condicion  of  that  Grand  Couenant  assigned  vnto  him : 
what  pretence  of  Civell  Right  soeuer  he  may  challenge  vnto 
himselfe  concerneing  the  same.”  “Essay  on  the  ordering  of 
Towns,”  Winthrop  Papers  (Boston,  1943),  III,  182. 

14  God's  Promise,  p.  6. 

15  The  Planters  Plea  (London,  1630),  pp.  2-3.  Repr.  in  Force, 
Tracts  (1838),  Vol.  II. 
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son  that  is  to  be  learned  from  nature.  White  strengthens 
his  justification  for  planting  the  colonies  by  recalling  the 
•words  of  the  115th  Psalm,  resorting  to  the  Bible  as  Cot^ 
ton  had.  The  Psalm,  says  White,  indicates  that  it  would 
be  a  sin  against  God  if  men  did  not  cultivate  the  earth : 

Besides,  the  gift  of  the  earth  to  the  sonnes  of  men,  Psal. 
115.16.  necessarily  inforceth  their  duty  to  people  it :  It  were 
a  great  wrong  to  God  to  conceive  that  hee  doth  ought  in 
vaine,  or  tenders  a  gift  that  he  never  meant  should  be  en¬ 
joyed  :  now  how  men  should  make  benefit  of  the  earth,  but 
by  habitation  and  culture  cannot  bee  imagined.^® 

Implicit  in  White’s  statements  is  the  idea  that  the  land 
in  America  was  available  to  the  Puritans;  Cotton  speaks 
twice  of  vacant  land.  These  quotations  provide  a  con¬ 
venient  bridge  to  the  idea  of  vacuum  domicilium. 

In  the  dispute  concerning  Wheelwright,  mentioned 
above,  Winthrop  reports  that  the  territory  was  vacuum 
domicilium,  and  that  Massachusetts  Bay  had  taken  posses¬ 
sion  “by  building  an  house  there.””  In  other  words,  the 
Massachusetts  colonists  assumed  they  o'wned  this  land  be¬ 
cause  they  had  planted,  not  a  flag,  but  a  house.  By  this 
token  they  claimed  they  were  following  God’s  edict  to  be 
fruitful  and  multiply  and  replenish  the  barren  land.  Else¬ 
where  Winthrop  had  said,  “That  w.'""  lies  comon  &  hath 
never  been  replenished  or  subdued  is  free  to  any  that 
will  possesse  and  improve  it. . .  The  same  argument,  of 
course,  but  written  in  a  spirit  of  speculation,  a  spirit  that 
did  not  anticipate  that  the  erection  of  a  house  would  be 
an  improvement  meriting  possession.  As  we  saw  above, 
White  hinted  at  the  principle  of  vacuum  domicilium  in 
the  early  part  of  The  Planters  Plea.  Later  in  the  same 
work  he  is  more  explicit: 

The  Land  affords  void  ground  enough  to  receive  more 
people  then  this  State  [England]  can  spare,  and  that  not 
onely  wood  grounds,  and  others,  which  are  unfit  for  present 
use:  but,  in  many  places,  much  cleared  ground  for  tillage, 
and  large  marshes  for  hay  and  feeding  of  cattle,  which  comes 
to  passe  by  the  desolatio  hapning  through  a  three  yeeres 

16  76ut.,  p.  2. 

17  History  of  New  England,  I,  349. 

18  Conclusions,  p.  6. 
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Plague,  about  twelve  or  sixteene  yeeres  past,  which  swept 
away  most  of  the  Inhabitants  all  along  the  Sea  coast,  and  in 
some  places  utterly  consumed  man,  woman  &  childe,  so’ 
that  there  is  no  person  left  to  lay  claime  to  the  soyle  which 
they  possessed;  In  most  of  the  rest,  the  Contagion  hath 
scarce  left  alive  one  person  of  an  hundred.  And  which  is 
remarkable,  such  a  Plague  hath  not  been  knowne,  or  remem- 
bred  in  any  age  past;  nor  then  raged  above  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  up  into  the  Land,  nor  seized  upon  any  other  but  the 
Natives,  the  English  in  the  heate  of  the  Sicknesse  commerc¬ 
ing  with  them  without  hurt  or  danger.  Besides,  the  Na¬ 
tives  invite  us  to  sit  downe  by  them,  and  offer  us  what 
ground  wee  will :  so  that  eyther  want  of  possession  by  others, 
or  the  possessors  gift,  and  sale,  may  assure  our  right:  we 
neede  not  feare  a  cleare  title  to  the  soyle.^® 

It  might  be  remarked,  incidently,  that  much  of  the 
Puritan  theory  of  history  is  suggested  here.  Johnson’s 
wonder-working  Providence  is  clearly  on  the  side  of  the 
settlers. 

To  Robert  Cushman,  treating  of  Reasons  and  Consid¬ 
erations  Touching  the  Lawfulness  of  Removing  out  of, 
England,  taking  the  land  was  a  simple  matter.  “As  it  is 
common  land,  or  unused  and  undressed  country,  so  we 
have  it  by  common  consent.  .  .  Being  “the  Lord’s 

Waste.”  the  fertile  Connecticut  River  Valley  lands  were 
available  to  the  white  man,  claimed  the  pioneers  from 
Massachusetts  Bay.  In  addition,  these  early  settlers  of 
Connecticut  relied  upon  a  Biblical  right :  “a  common  right 
to  [all  new  land]  with  the  rest  of  the  sons  of  Noah.”^^ 

19  p.  14. 

20  Repr.  in  Alexander  Young,  Chronicles  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  (Boston,  1844),  p.  244. 

21  Quoted  by  Andrews,  op.  cit.,  II,  72.  Andrews  says,  p.  75, 
that  two  years  after  occupancy  these  settlers  bought  the  Con¬ 
necticut  land  from  the  Plymouth  colonists  who  had  acquired 
it  hy  purchase  from  the  Indians.  Some  Connecticut  lands  were 
won  by  conquest  in  the  Pequot  war.  John  Mason,  at  the  end  of 
his  A  Brief  History  of  the  Pequot  War  (repr.  in  History  of  the 
Pequot  War,  ed.  Charles  Orr  [Cleveland,  1897],  p.  44)  writes, 
“Thus  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  smite  our  Enemies  in  the  hinder 
Parts,  and  to  give  us  their  Land  for  an  Inheritance.”  But 
Benjamin  Trumbull,  in  A  Complete  History  of  Connecticut  (New 
London,  1898),  I,  89,  holds  that  the  only  land  taken  from  the 
Pequots  by  conquest  was  that  on  which  were  located  the  tovms 
of  New  London,  Groton,  and  Stonington.  All  other  land  was 
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The  problem,  however,  was  not  as  readily  solved  as  Cush¬ 
man  and  the  early  Connecticut  settlers  make  out.  It  con¬ 
tinued  to  harry  the  Puritans,  and  as  late  as  1722,  Solomon 
Stoddard  saw  fit  once  again  to  invoke  the  same  argument 
that  Winthrop  had  used  even  before  leaving  England.  In 
An  Answer  to  Some  Cases  of  Conscience,  certainly  an 
appropriate  title  under  which  to  consider  this  problem, 
Stoddard  poses  the  question :  “Did  we  any  wrong  to  the 
Indians  in  Buying  Their  Land  at  a  Small  Price?” 

A.  1.  There  was  some  part  of  the  Land  that  was  not 
purchased,  neither  was  there  need  that  it  should ;  it  was 
vacuum  domicilium ;  and  so  might  be  possessed  by  vertue  of 
God’s  grant  to  Mankind,  Gen.  I.  28  ...  .  The  Indians  made 
no  use  of  it,  but  for  Hunting.  By  God’s  first  Grant  Men 
were  to  subdue  the  Earth.  When  Abraham  came  into  the 
Land  of  Canaan,  he  made  use  of  vacant  Land  as  he  pleased: 
so  did  Isaac  and  Jacob.^^ 

Even  if  one  suspects  Stoddard  of  rationalizing  after 
the  fact,  one  cannot  help  but  admire  the  firm  consistency 
of  the  Puritan  mind  as  it  clings  for  almost  a  hundred 
years  to  the  legal  and  Biblical  bases  of  its  claims.  In  this 
uniformity  of  view  and  temper,  stretching  from  Cotton 
and  Winthrop  to  Stoddard,  lay  much  of  the  Puritan 
strength. 

One  Puritan,  who  looked  upon  uniformity  as  stifling 
regimentation  and  was  not  long  to  remain  within  the  fold, 
asserted  that  the  Indians  were  being  cheated  of  their  lands. 
Rebelling  against  orthodoxy,  Roger  Williams  also  rebelled 
against  the  assumption  that  the  white  man  had  any  kind 
of  right  to  territory  in  America.  In  December,  1632, 
Williams  wrote  a  pamphlet  attacking  the  rights  of  the 
Plymouth  colony  to  the  Indian  lands.  Neither  the  King, 
by  whose  patent  the  Pilgrims  held  the  land,  nor  the  Pil¬ 
grims  themselves  had  paid  for  the  land.  Williams  denied 

purchased,  chiefly  from  Uncas,  the  Pequot  sachem  who  had 
aided  the  colonists  in  the  war.  Lewis  S.  Mills,  The  Story  of 
Connecticut  (New  York,  1932),  p.  117,  appears  to  support 
Mason’s  broader  claim. 

22  Kepr.  in  The  Puritans,  p.  457. 
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the  King’s  power  to  issue  a  patent.^®  In  A  Key  into  the 
Language  of  America  Williams  attempted  to  discounte¬ 
nance  the  idea  that  the  Indians  do  not  honor  boundaries 
among  themselves  or  definitely  claim  possession  of  any 
given  tracts  of  land.  .  I  have  knowne  them  make  bar- 
gaine  and  sale  amongst  themselves  for  a  small  piece,  or 
quantity  of  Ground.  .  .  .”  xlnd  this  they  do,  .  .  not¬ 
withstanding  a  sinfull  opinion  amongst  many  that  Chris¬ 
tians  have  right  to  Heathens  Lands.”^'*  Williams  made 
two  points  clear.  The  Indians  thought  that  they  owned 
the  land  and  that  it  was  not  vacuum  domicilium.  And 
the  white  man,  as  Williams  viewed  it,  thought  that  being 
white  and  Christian  were  enough  to  authorize  occupation. 
Williams  was  outraged  by  the  presumptuous  imperialism 
of  the  whites.  On  another  occasion,  discussing  what  he 
calls  the  sins  of  the  colonists,  he  wrote  of  the  “sinne  of  the 
Pattents,  wherein  Christian  Kings  (so  calld)  are  invested 
with  Right  by  virtue  of  their  Christianitie,  to  take  and 
give  away  the  Lands  and  Countries  of  other  men.  .  .  .”^® 

These  charges  did  not  go  unchallenged.  Cotton  and 
•Winthrop  took  up  the  cudgels  in  defense  of  the  Puritans’ 
position.  Cotton  assembled  all  the  conventional  Puritan 
arguments  in  his  effort  to  smash  Williams’  position.  When 
Williams  argued  that  the  patent  gave  land  to  the  English 
“which  belongeth  to  the  Kative  Indians,”  Cottons  says. 

It  was  answered  to  him,  first,  That  it  was  neither  the 
Kings  intendment,  nor  the  English  Planters  to  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Country  by  murther  of  the  Natives,  or  by  robbery; 
but  either  to  take  possession  of  the  voyd  places  of  the  Coun¬ 
try  by  the  Law  of  Nature,  (for  Vacuum  Domicilium  cedit 
occupanti:)  or  if  we  tooke  any  Lands  from  the  Natives,  it 
was  by  way  of  purchase  and  free  consent.^s 

23  See  James  Ernst,  Roger  Williams :  New  England  Fire¬ 
brand  (New  York,  1932),  p.  80,  from  whence  I  draw  the  in¬ 
formation  about  the  pamphlet.  The  document  was  never  pub¬ 
lished,  and  so  far  as  I  can  determine,  is  no  longer  extant. 

24  (London,  1643).  Repr.  in  Publications  of  the  Narragan- 
sett  Club  (Providence,  1866),  First  Series,  I,  180. 

25  The  Bloody  Tenent  Yet  More  Bloody  (London,  1652). 
Repr.  in  Publications  of  the  Narragansett  Club  (Providence, 
1870),  First  Series,  IV,  461. 

26  The  Bloody  Tenent  Washed  (London,  1647),  p.  27  (second 
pagination). 
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Here  Grod’s  command  in  Genesis  is  unequivocably 
identified  with  the  law  of  nature,  and  the  latter  is  related 
to  the  idea  of  vacuum  domicUium.  Cotton  pointed  out 
further  that  huntings  all  over  the  countryside  was  not  proof 
of  ownership  of  the  countryside,  as  Williams  had  asserted. 
“We  did  not  conceive  that  it  is  a  just  Title  to  so  vast  a 
Continent,  to  make  no  other  improvement  of  millions  of 
Acres  in  it.  .  .  Here  is  merely  a  reiteration  of  the 
Puritans’  persistent  contention  that  the  land  belonged  to 
the  man  who  labored  on  it. 

Winthrop  entered  the  controversy  when  Williams  sent 
him  the  1632  pamphlet  discussed  above.^®  The  governor 
considered  the  matter  of  some  moment,  and  on  January  3, 
1633,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Endicott  in  which  he  refuted, 
one  by  one,  the  points  Williams  had  made  against  the 
English  title  to  the  land.  The  fourth  point,  according  to 
Winthrop,  was  that  the  colonists  “lye  under  a  sinne  of 
unjust  usurpation  upon  others  possessions.”  In  answer 
to  this  charge  Winthrop  wrote  in  part: 

But  if  our  title  be  not  good,  neither  by  Patent,  nor  posses¬ 
sion  of  these  parts  as  vacuum  domicilium,  nor  by  good  liking 
of  the  natives,  I  mervayle  by  what  title  Mr.  Williams  him- 
selfe  holdes.  &  if  God  were  not  pleased  with  our  in- 
heritinge  these  partes,  why  did  he  drive  out  the  natives  be¬ 
fore  us?  .  .  why  dothe  he  still  make  roome  for  us,  by 

diminishinge  them  as  we  increase?  ...  If  we  had  no  right 
to  this  lande,  yet  our  God  hathe  right  to  it,  &  if  he  be 
pleased  to  give  it  us  .  .  .  who  shall  control!  him  or  his 
terms  ?2® 

Like  White,  Winthrop  finds  that  there  is  no  recourse 
from  the  pragmatic  evidence  of  divine  intervention.  For 
Winthrop  the  matter  was  settled,  and  the  only  reason  for 
which  he  could  have  stooped  to  an  argumentum  ad  hom- 

27  Ibid.,  p.  28. 

28  See  Winthrop,  History  of  New  England,  I,  145.  Williams 
himself  probably  refers  to  this  work  in  his  Key  into  the  Lan¬ 
guage  of  America,  p.  461,  where  he  says  that  in  another  place 
he  has  examined  the  respective  rights  of  the  Indians  and  whites 
to  the  land. 

29  Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society 
(1873),  pp.  343,  345. 
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inem  was  to  show  Williams,  simply  in  the  interest  of  con¬ 
sistency,  that  man  as  well  as  God  scorned  the  rebel’s  posi¬ 
tion. 

Here,  then,  is  the  Puritans’  intellectual  justification  for 
taking  up  Indian  lands.  It  is  an  illuminating  commen¬ 
tary  on  the  Puritan  mind.  Why  did  the  Puritans  trouble 
themselves  to  construct  an  elaborate  argument  to  justify 
their  presence  and  expansion  in  New  England  when  they 
had  the  wealth,  the  military  power,  and  the  firmness  of 
purpose  to  impose  their  will  upon  the  land  and  the  In¬ 
dians?  There  are,  I  think,  at  least  two  answers  to  this 
question.  On  the  worldly  level  they  were  motivated  prob¬ 
ably  by  the  desire  to  present  a  sound  colonial  scheme  that 
would  attract  settlers;  colonists  could  come  to  New  Eng¬ 
land  certain  in  the  knowledge  that  by  occupation  and 
labor  they  would,  with  God’s  blessing,  ■  secure  private 
property  in  land.  On  the  ethical  level,  as  has  already  been 
indicated,  they  were  probably  motivated  by  that  sense  of 
moral  integrity  for  which  we  honor  them  today. 
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LETTEKS  OF  BENJAMIN  GOODHUE  OF  SALEM 
TO  MICHAEL  HODGE,  CUSTOMS  OFFICIAL,  OF 
NEWBUEYPOKT  1789-1790 


Introdtjction  by  William  Dismoee  Chapple 


Benjamin  Goodhue  was  the  first  Congressman  from 
this  District,  serving  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Re¬ 
presentatives,  not  only  in  the  First,  but  in  the  Second 
and  Third  Sessions  of  Congress  and  was  also  a  member 
of  the  U.  S.  Senate  from  1796  to  1800.^ 

As  many  of  the  letters  from  Representative  Goodhue 
to  his  friend,  Michael  Hodge  in  Newburyport,  referred 
to  proposed  financial  legislation,  some  explanation  of  the 
situation  may  be  helpful. 

The  old  Confederacy  was  bankrupt  as  it  had  no  author¬ 
ity  to  levy  taxes  and  the  only  way  it  could  obtain  any 
money  was  by  issuing  a  requisition  on  the  states  which 
the  states  need  not  honor  unless  they  wished  to  do  so,  or 
by  borrowing.  As  it  had  no  other  way  to  raise  funds 
with  which  to  pay  its  debts,  its  promises  to  pay  were 
practically  worthless. 

At  the  request  of  Congress,  Alexander  Hamilton,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury,  submitted  an  elaborate  report  as  to 
the  financial  condition  of  the  Government  and  it  appeared 
that  there  were  three  classes  of  indebtedness. 

First:  Foreign  debts  of  $11,710,378.  due  other  coun¬ 
tries,  largely  to  France  with  some  due  to  Holland  and  a 
little  to  Spain. 

Second:  Domestic  debts  of  $42,414,085  and  a  float¬ 
ing  debt  of  $2,000,000  owed  by  the  Confederacy. 

Third:  Debts  of  $18,271,186  owed  individually  by 
the  several  states. 

Hamilton  recommended  that  the  U.  S.  issue  government 
bonds  to  pay  all  of  these  debts  in  full  with  interest. 

1  The  orig'inal  letters  are  among  the  Eben  F.  Stone  manu¬ 
scripts  in  the  Essex  Institute. 
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Everyone  agreed  that  the  Foreign  Debt  should  he  paid 
in  full  with  interest  to  the  last  dollar,  but  there  was  a 
great  division  of  opinion  as  to  the  payment  of  the  Domes¬ 
tic  Debt  which  was  originally  owed  largely  to  Revolu¬ 
tionary  soldiers,  private  citizens  and  small  tradesmen.  A 
great  many  of  these  certificates  of  debt  owed  by  the  Con¬ 
federacy  had  passed  from  the  original  owners  into  the 
hands  of  speculators,  who  had  purchased  them  at  great 
discounts,  in  some  cases,  as  low  as  25%  of  their  face 
value,  because  the  owners  were  poor  people  who  did  not 
regard  the  promise  of  the  Confederacv  to  pay  as  of  any 
great  value. 

As  soon  as  Hamilton’s  report  was  filed  recommending 
that  the  Domestic  debt  be  paid  in  full  with  interest,  specu¬ 
lators  started  agents  traveling  all  over  the  country  to 
purchase  these  certificates  of  indebtedness  at  great  dis¬ 
counts,  before  the  owners  could  learn  there  was  a  pending 
proposition  to  pay  them  in  full  and,  therefore,  many  of  the 
Congressmen  did  not  feel  that  these  certificates  should  be 
paid  in  full  thereby  giving  the  purchaser  a  great  profit 
although  all  were  willing  that  such  certificates  as  were 
still  the  property  of  the  original  owners,  should  be  paid 
in  full. 

Madison,  who  had  been  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
Hamilton  in  his  advocacy  of  the  adoption  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  disagreed  with  him  as  to  the  payment  in  full  of 
these  domestic  debts  and  proposed  that  the  purchasers 
should  only  be  paid  the  market  price,  together  with  in¬ 
terest,  and  that  the  balance,  due  on  each  certificate  should 
be  paid  to  the  original  holders  of  the  certificates.  Hamilton 
replied  that  it  would  be  bad  faith  for  the  Government  to 
pay  less  than  it  had  solemnly  promised  to  pay  regardless 
of  who  presented  the  certificates.  It  was  obvious  that 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  ascertain  who  were  the  orig¬ 
inal  holders  and  how  much  they  should  receive  for  the 
certificates  which  they  had  sold,  and  therefore,  Madi¬ 
son’s  proposition  was  defeated  by  a  large  majority.  Ham¬ 
ilton’s  contention  that  every  promise  of  the  Government 
to  pay  should  be  fulfilled,  regardless  of  who  were  the 
present  owners,  was  then  passed  by  Congress. 

Hamilton’s  third  proposition  was  that  Congress  should 
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also  assume  all  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  several  states 
which  they  had  contracted  in  the  furtherance  of  the  War 
for  Independence.  This  suggestion  of  Hamilton  incurred 
very  bitter  opposition  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  states 
because  while  certain  of  them,  notably  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut  and  South  Carolina,  owed  large  debts  on 
account  of  the  Revolution,  other  states,  especially  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Hew  Hampshire  and  Maryland,  had  very  small 
state  debts  and  they  objected  to  being  taxed  to  pay  the 
debts  of  the  other  states  which  had  large  debts.  Hamilton, 
however,  argued  that  as  the  national  government  had 
taken  from  the  states  the  right  to  levy  import  duties  and 
in  order  that  the  credit  of  the  IT.  S.  should  be  well  re¬ 
garded  in  the  future,  all  of  these  state  debts  should  be 
paid  in  full.  There  was  a  very  bitter  contest  over  the 
matter  and  the  supporters  of  the  proposition  (especially 
those  from  Massachusetts)  were  very  anxious  as  to  the 
outcome,  and  Fisher  Ames  wrote  to  Timothy  Dwight 
‘‘Goodhue  frowned  all  day  long  and  swears  as  much  as  a 
good  Christian  can.”  Goodhue  and  the  other  supporters 
of  the  proposition  had  good  reason  to  be  anxious,  for  the 
proposed  legislation  to  assume  the  debts  of  the  states  was 
defeated  by  two  votes ! 

However,  Hamilton  and  his  supporters  did  not  give 
up  the  fight  and  had  it  recommitted,  and  as  they  felt  that 
there  would  be  a  better  prospect  of  its  passage  if  the 
funding  of  the  foreign  and  the  domestic  debts  were  also 
held  up,  they  had  these  two  propositions  also  recommitted. 

At  about  this  time,  Jefferson  returned  from  France 
where  he  had  been  IT.  S.  Minister  and  assumed  his  duties 
as  Secretary  of  State,  under  Washington.  He  was 
opposed  to  the  assumption  of  the  state  debts,  although  he 
did  not  take  any  active  part  in  the  matter,  but  he  was 
definitely  interested,  along  with  the  other  Southerners,  in 
a  controversy  as  to  where  the  capital  of  the  United  States 
should  be  located.  Citizens  of  Wh  Hew  York  and  Phil¬ 
adelphia  wished  to  have  their  cities  designated  as  the  na¬ 
tional  Capital,  but  the  Southerners  were  very  insistent  that 
it  should  not  be  located  further  north  than  the  Potomac. 

Hamilton  met  Jefferson  on  the  street  and  talked  to  him 
concerning  the  general  situation  and  the  serious  result 
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which  would  arise  if  the  debts,  foreign  and  domestic,  were 
not  funded  and  the  debts  of  the  states  not  assumed.  Jef¬ 
ferson  suggested  that  they  meet  at  dinner  within  a  few 
days  and  he  would  have  a  few  friends  also  present  and 
they  could  all  discuss  the  matter.  At  this  meeting,  Ham¬ 
ilton,  who  had  no  particular  concern  as  to  the  location  of 
the  nation’s  capital,  but  was  vitally  interested  in  establish¬ 
ing  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  suggested  that  if  Jeffer¬ 
son  and  his  friends  could  get  votes  enough  to  assure  the 
assumption  of  the  state  debts,  that  he  and  his  friends 
would  secure  votes  enough  to  insure  the  location  of  the 
capital  on  the  Potomac  near  Georgetown.  This  was 
agreed  to  by  Jefferson  and  his  friends  and  it  was  again 
voted  to  fund  the  foreign  and  domestic  debts.  Representa¬ 
tives  White  and  Lee  of  Virginia,  who  had  been  against  the 
assumption  of  the  state  debts,  changed  their  votes  and 
voted  for  the  proposition,  while  two  Representatives  from 
Pennsylvania  joined  the  Southerners  in  voting  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  Capital  on  the  Potomac,  and  the  assumption  of 
the  obligations  of  the  states  was  voted  by  a  majority  of 
two  votes,  and  the  Capital  located  for  the  first  ten  years 
in  Philadelphia,  and  thereafter  permanently  on  the 
Potomac  in  the  location  which  is  now  the  City  of  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Years  afterwards,  Jefferson  claimed  that  he  had  been 
deceived  by  Hamilton  in  the  matter,  but  it  is  obvious  that 
this  was  not  the  case,  because  Jefferson  was  an  intelligent 
person  as  well  as  an  adroit  politician  and  knew  exactly 
what  the  proposition  was  which  he  was  to  assist  in  having 
enacted  into  law. 

Hamilton’s  successful  efforts  to  have  all  debts  of  the 
Confederacy  and  the  states  paid  in  full,  established  for 
all  time  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  and  never  since 
that  time  has  there  been  any  doubt  as  to  the  pa^^nent  by 
the  United  States  of  any  of  its  obligations. 

LETTERS 

New  York,  Jan.  25,  ’90. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  inclose  you  the  Secry’s  report  which  please  to  com¬ 
municate  to  the  Gentlm.  of  Newburyport;  It  is  just 
printed  and  will  not  I  suppose  be  taken  into  consideration 
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for  some  days  as  the  members  ■want  time  to  make  them¬ 
selves  acquainted  with  it.  Securities  have  fallen  to 
7/6  &  8/  which  may  be  owing  partly  to  a  scarcity  of 
Cash  and  partly  to  a  doubt  as  to  the  quantum  of  interest 
which  may  be  allowed  them,  it  will  undoubtedly  be  not 
less  than  3  nor  more  than  4,  perhaps  the  former  is  more 
likely  to  obtain  than  the  latter. 

I  am  with  respect 
Your  friend  and  servant 

Michl.  Hodge,  Esq.  B.  Goodhue. 


Dear  Sir:  York,  Feb.  10,’90. 

I  inclose  you  a  newspaper  which  will  serve  to  show 
you  how  far  We  have  entered  upon  the  consideration  of 
the  Secry’s  report.  A  number  of  resolutions  are  sub- 
mited  to  the  House  which  imbraces  the  great  principles 
of  the  report  in  order  to  collect  the  sentiments  of  the 
House  upon  the  great  outlines  which  are  to  constitute  the 
measure  which  may  finaly  be  adopted.  The  first  resolu¬ 
tion  was  adopted  without  much  debate,  upon  the  second, 
a  motion  was  made  that  has  in  view  the  scaling  the  securi¬ 
ties  and  making  a  discrimination  between  the  present  and 
original  holders,  the  discussion  of  which  took  up  the  whole 
of  yesterday  and  today  and  is  not  yet  been  decided  upon. 
I  think  there  is  no  probability  of  its  obtainin,  as  it  must 
if  just  be  found  totaly  impracticable. 

I  have  waited  upon  the  Secry  relative  to  the  foreign 
Tonage,  many  of  our  Vessels  have  been  obliged  to  pay  in 
the  States  in  consequence  of  their  not  having  a  licence 
and  he  joins  in  sentiment  with  me  that  a  restitution  ought 
to  be  made,  and  he  promises  me  he  will  in  his  report 
which  he  is  directed  to  make  of  the  inconveniences  in  our 
Revenue  laws,  not  forget  it  the  mode  of  refering  subjects 
which  concern  any  department,  to  the  head  of  such  de¬ 
partment  is  adopted  in  preference  to  bringing  them  as 
they  may  occur  immediately  before  Congress  upon  the 
supposition  that  sistem  will  thereby  be  more  probably  pre¬ 
served  in  our  administration. 

I  am  with  respect  to  the  Gentlmen  of  Nport 
and  to  you,  their  and 
Your  Friend  &  Servt, 

Michael  Hodge,  Esq.  B.  Goodhue. 
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N.  York,  Feb.  15,  ’90 

Dear  Sir: 

Yours  of  the  6th  I  have  received  for  which  I  thank  you. 
We  have  been  the  week  past  upon  the  subject  of  funding 
the  debt,  but  as  might  be  expected  from  a  subject  inter¬ 
woven  with  so  many  embarrassments  and  which  is  capable 
of  being  taken  up  from  the  circumstances  attending  its 
formation  in  so  many  different  views.  We  have  as  yet 
made  little  or  no  progress — On  Thursday  Mr,  Maddison 
who  has  hithertoo  been  extreamly  reserved  came  forward 
in  a  long  speech  upon  a  discriminating  plan,  in  which  he 
premises  the  Securities  in  the  hands  of  the  original  holders 
ought  to  be  viewed  as  equal  to  the  sum  they  express,  those 
in  the  hands  of  purchasers  equal  to  the  highest  market 
price  at  which  they  have  been  sold,  (say  10/  and  the 
original  holder  of  such  intitled  to  receive  the  other  10/), 
a  motion  of  this  import  is  now  before  us  for  discussion, 
but  I  cannot  believe  a  principle  which  in  my  apprehension 
strikes  at  the  very  foundation  of  public  faith  and  credit 
as  that  does,  can  ever  receive  the  sanction  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture  of  the  United  States,  for  if  the  transference  of  an 
obligation  which  legalizes  the  transference  in  the  very 
face  of  it  is  to  be  the  ground  for  impairing  its  value, 
what  reason  have  we  to  expect  that  in  any  future  con¬ 
test  in  which  the  United  States  may  be  engaged  where 
necessity  may  compel  them  to  issue  promissorv  obliga¬ 
tions  to  continue  their  exertions  that  those  obligations 
will  obtain  the  least  degree  of  credit,  its  true  the  case  of 
many  a  poor  soldier  who  was  from  necessity  compelled 
to  sell  his  securities  at  a  small  value  claims  our  pity  and 
perhaps  on  that  account  ought  if  our  abilities  will  admit 
of  it  to  receive  a  further  consideration,  but  God  forbid 
it  should  be  done  at  the  expence  of  our  IN’ational  honour 
and  public  faith.  The  subject  will  probablv  from  time 
to  time  assume  a  variety  of  appearances  but  I  rather  sup¬ 
pose  after  stnigling  till  we  are  prettv  much  wearied  with 
strugling,  We  shall  rest  ourselves  much  upon  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  report.  I  think  the  report  does  honour  to 
the  abilities  &  assiduity  of  the  Secry,  and  perhaps  by  a 
survey  and  attention  to  the  duties  which  he  brings  forward 
as  a  provision  in  aid  of  the  import  for  the  payment  of  the 
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interest  and  the  act  proposed  for  collecting:  those  addi¬ 
tional  duties,  and  amending:  the  same,  it  may  be  wise  for 
us  to  adopt  it. 

With  respect  for  the  Gentlemen  of  Newburyport, 

I  am 

Your  Sincere  Friend, 

B,  Goodhue. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  that  I  am  not  the 
holder  of  one  farthing:  of  securities  either  Continental 
or  State  and  therefore  I  hope  the  part  which  I  may  take 
in  this  business  will  not  be  imputed  to  any  impure  mo¬ 
tives,  this  is  my  principal,  to  view  our  oblig:ations  as  valid 
and  make  as  gp’eat  a  provision  for  the  payment  of  the 
interest  as  the  circumstances  and  ability  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  warrant — how  far  this  will  carry  us  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  opinion,  perhaps  I  think  prudence  requires  We 
should  keep  within  less  bounds  then  some  others. 


New  York,  Feb.  22,  ’90 


Dear  Sir: 

I  can  only  inform  you  that  the  question  for  a  dis¬ 
crimination  between  the  holders  of  securities  has  occu¬ 
pied  the  whole  of  the  week  past  and  T  expect  it  will  be 
determined  today,  there  appears  no  prospect  of  its  ob¬ 
taining. 

Yours 
B.  Goodhue 

Flour  60/  Wheat  11/  Indian  Corn  4/  to  4/6  Molasses 
2/4  Securities  7/6  to  8/ 

Michael  Hodge,  Esq. 


New  York,  Feb.  24,  ’90 

Dear  Sir: 

The  motion  for  a  discrimination  was  negatived  by  a 
gp’eat  majority,  the  subject  of  assuming  the  State  debts 
is  now  under  discussion,  I  am  in  great  hopes  it  will  ob¬ 
tain,  tho,  it  will  be  with  g:reat  difficulty  for  it  is  pretty 
evident  that  the  House  is  near  equally  divided.  God 
grant  it  may  take  effect,  for  I  conceive  justice,  policy 
and  every  consideration  which  will  advance  the  future 
prosperity  of  these  United  States  requires  that  those  debts 
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incurred  for  the  attainment  of  our  Independence  whether 
in  the  hands  of  State  or  Continental  creditors  should 
stand  on  the  same  footings  and  receive  a  supply  from  one 
common  fountain. 

Yours, 

B.  Goodhue. 


M.  Hodge,  Esq. 


Dear  Sir: 


New  York,  March  1,  ’90 


We  are  still  on  the  Assumption  and  tho  no  decision 
is  yet  had  or  will  be  soon  had,  from  what  has  been  said 
and  from  the  rejection  of  a  motion  for  postponing  the 
assumption  till  the  accounts  are  adjusted  and  the  bal¬ 
ances  ascertained  by  a  majority  of  two  to  one,  I  think 
the  appearance  is  favourable,  that  the  measure  will 
take  effect  under  some  modification  or  other. 


I  am  with  respect 
Your  Friend  &  Servant 

Michael  Hodge,  Esq.  B.  Goodhue. 


New  York,  March  8,  ’90 

Dear  Sir: 

The  subject  of  assumption  has  been  suspended  for  some 
days  past  to  give  time  to  the  Seery.  to  report  the  pro¬ 
vision  should  it  take  effect,  this  was  ordered  to  be  done 
to  obviate  the  fear  of  direct  taxation,  tho  it  is  not  im¬ 
probable  the  opposers  of  the  measure  might  expect  an 
addition  of  strength  by  the  impalatableness  of  some 
sources  of  revenue  which  might  be  reported.  I  expect 
the  subject  will  be  renewed  today,  the  opposition  rather 
increases  and  leaves  the  event  more  doubtful  than  appear¬ 
ances  seemed  the  other  day  to  indicate. 

I  received  yours  of  26th  ulto  and  am  sensibly  impressed 
with  the  good  opinion  they  have  bestowed  on  mv  public 
intentions,  give  my  best  respects  to  them, 

and  beleive  me  to  be  their  and  your 

Friend  &  Humble  Servt. 

M.  Hodge,  Esq.  B.  Goodhue. 
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New  York,  March  10,  ’90 

Dear  Sir: 

Yesterday  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  Assumption  obtained  by  31  to  26,  so  that  in¬ 
cluding;  the  Chairman,  there  were  32  out  of  58  members 
present  in  favor  of  the  question,  this  business  has  yet 
various  stages  to  pass  through  and  the  opposers  will  doubt¬ 
less  take  every  opportunity  that  may  present  for  defeat¬ 
ing  the  measure,  and  probably  they  may  calculate  upon 
additional  strength  by  the  arrival  of  the  North  Carolina 
members  who  are  soon  expected,  so  that  altho  the  question 
has  thus  obtained  in  the  first  instance,  it  is  by  no  means 
put  beyond  hazzard  as  to  its  final  issue. 

We  are  now  upon  the  subsequent  resolutions  relative  to 
the  terms  proposed  for  reloaning  and  I  am  of  opinion 
those  reported  by  the  Secry.  may  probably  in  substance 
be  agreed  to. 

I  am  with  respect  and  esteem  yours, 

B.  Goodhue. 

A  Mr.  Little  of  Newbury  who  was  concerned  in  the 
Commissary  department,  desired,  I  would  inform  if  any 
board  was  instituted  to  settle  such  accounts.  I  wish  you 
to  inform  him  the  Treasury  board  have  cognisance  thereof. 
Michael  Hodge,  Esq. 

New  York,  March  14,  ’90 

Dear  Sir: 

The  last  week  we  went  through  in  a  Committee  of  the 
whole  House,  the  several  resolutions  which  contained  the 
most  material  principles  of  the  Secy’s  report,  and  agreed 
to  most  of  them,  except  the  propositions  of  annuities,  they 
will  be  now  submited  to  the  House  for  their  acceptance 
and  if  accepted  will  form  the  ground  work  of  our  fund¬ 
ing  sistem,  I  expect  the  opponents  to  the  assumption  will 
be  active  to  prevent  that  part  of  the  resolutions  from 
being  accepted,  and  will  doubtless  loose  no  opportunity 
in  the  various  stages  of  this  business  of  defeating  the 
measure,  so  that  on  the  whole,  what  from  the  opposition 
to  the  assumption  in  many,  and  the  disinclination  to  any 
funding  sistem  whatever  in  others,  I  consider  the  subject 
to  be  altogether  in  much  jeopardy,  tho  we  have  now  a  ma- 
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jority  and  I  hope  we  may  continue  it,  this  is  indubitably 
our  National  crisis,  and  from  our  Measures  We  may 
date  the  future  prospects  of  the  Union  and  government. 
God  grant  We  may  rise  superior  to  partial  and  trifling 
considerations.  I  am  with  respect  &  esteem 

Yours 

Michael  Hodge,  Esq.  B.  Goodhue. 


New  York,  March  22d. 

Dear  Sir: 

Your  kind  favour  of  12th  I  have  received.  We  have 
the  week  past  engaged  in  the  subject  of  the  Quaker  mem¬ 
orials  touching  slavery  and  have  not  yet  got  through  the 
contentious  business,  the  Constitution  has  effectually  re¬ 
stricted  Congress  from  materialv  interfering  yet  the  mem¬ 
bers  from  the  two  Southern  States  have  kindled  into  a 
flame  upon  the  bringing  forward  a  few  simple  proposi¬ 
tions  in  such  a  manner  as  has  not  been  very  honorary 
to  the  legislature  of  the  Union,  its  uncertain  when  we  may 
renew  the  subject  of  the  Secy’s  report,  but  probably  in 
the  course  of  the  present  week,  several  ships  have  lately 
arrived  here  for  Grain  for  Europe  and  many  more  are 
expected.  I  am  with  perfect  esteem,  yours, 

B.  Goodhue. 

Mr.  Fitzsimons  tells  me  he  has  seen  Mr.  Tracey  and 
has  done  the  business  he  wished  you  to  attend  to. 

Flour  64/  Wheat  10/6  Corn  4/8 
Michael  Hodge,  Esq. 


New  York,  March  29th  ’90 


Dear  Sir: 

I  can  inform  you  of  nothing  interesting  that  has 
occurred  since  my  last.  I  suppose  We  shall  today  take 
up  again  the  Secry’s  report,  and  I  have  the  most  flatter¬ 
ing  hopes  that  we  shall  retain  a  majority  for  the  assump¬ 
tion,  tho,  I’ve  no  doubt  every  attempt  will  be  made  to  de¬ 
feat  it  in  every  stage  and  the  modification  of  those  mea¬ 
sures  which  may  be  calculated  for  carrying  it  into  effect. 

I  am  with  respect 
Yours, 

Michael  Hodge,  Esq.  B.  Goodhue. 
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New  York,  March  31,  ’90 

Dear  Sir : 

Confess  are  upon  the  Assumption  and  have  grot  the 
subject  a^ain  very  unexpectedly  into  the  Committee  of  the 
whole  house,  this  is  progressing;  in  a  retrograde  direction, 
it  was  done  under  the  pretence  of  giving  the  N.  Carolina 
members,  two  of  whom  are  here,  an  opportunity  of  offer¬ 
ing  their  sentiments  on  this  question,  the  subject  labours 
and  what  will  eventualy  be  produced  from  this  important 
business.  I  cannot  satisfy  my  own  mind,  sometimes  I  am 
pretty  sanguine  of  success,  at  others  I  have  my  doubts. 
Our  numbers  are  so  nearly  divided  as  to  afford  frequent 
opportunities  of  manuvering  and  perplexing  a  question 
which  its  opponents  are  so  zealous  in  defeating.  I  most 
sincerely  wish  as  I  regard  the  peace  of  the  TJnion  and  the 
interest  of  our  State  Creditors  that  the  measure  may  suc¬ 
ceed. 


M.  Hodge,  Esq. 


Yours  respectfully, 
B.  Goodhue. 


Dear  Sir:  York,  April  5,  ’90 

We  should  have  come  to  the  question  on  the  Assump¬ 
tion  on  Saturday  In  a  committee  of  the  whole,  if  some 
of  the  friends  of  the  measure  had  not  been  absent  and  we 
were  afraid  to  risque  it,  if  it  succeeds  it  will  be  but  by 
a  majority  of  one  or  two — should  it  not  obtain  I  should 
not  be  surprised  if  the  whole  funding  business  was  post¬ 
poned  till  next  session  as  the  assumption  forms  so  essen¬ 
tial  a  part  of  those  advantages  which  may  be  expected 
from  the  sistem  which  must  establish  public  credit.  I  am 
deeply  impressed  with  those  evils  which  I  think  must  in¬ 
evitably  await  the  rejection  of  this  proposition  and  most 
ardently  wish  it  may  succeed.  But  I  must  confess  my 
fears  seem  to  outweigh  my  expectations.  I  forbear  to 
express  my  sentiments  of  the  motives  which  may  produce 
this  Dreaded  event,  those  who  are  the  authors  of  it  must 
answer  for  the  consequence. 

I  am  with  great  esteem  for  the  gentlemen  of  Newbury- 
port 

Your  friend  &  servant 
B.  Goodhue 
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New  York  April  14,  90 

Dear  Sir : 

To  my  great  mortification,  the  question  of  Assumption 
was  lost  on  Monday  in  the  Committee  of  the  whole  House 
by  31  to  29,  and  from  a  consideration  of  the  many  em- 
barrasments  thrown  in  the  way  of  this  business  I  am 
pretty  much  persuaded  there  is  little  prohibility  of  its 
obtaining  this  Session,  and  I  am  very  suspicious  it  will 
be  the  means  of  postponing  the  funding  of  the  Continental 
debt,  for  the  friends  of  the  Assumption  are  convinced  if 
the  one  is  funded  to  the  neglect  of  the  other,  there  would 
be  little  or  no  prospect  of  the  State  Creditors  being  at¬ 
tended  to  hereafter,  and  for  ought  they  see  would  be 
left  almost  without  a  remedy,  such  is  the  unhappy  situa¬ 
tion  at  present  of  the  great  object  of  establishing  national 
credit 

I  am  with  respect 
Your  friend  &c 
B  Goodhue 


New  York,  April  18,  ’90 

Dear  Sir: 

I  should  be  happy  if  I  could  give  you  any  pleasing 
account  of  the  state  of  the  great  business  which  has  so 
long  engrossed  the  public  mind,  at  present  those  who  have 
been  opposed  to  the  assumption,  the  most  of  whom  are  in 
heart  enemies  to  any  funding  sistem  whatever  are  linked 
together  in  an  attempt  to  fund  the  Continental  debt  and 
avoid  the  assumption,  but  they  will  probably  be  willing 
if  they  can  avoid  the  assumption,  eventually  to  postpone 
the  whole  of  the  Secry’s  report  and  only  oppropriate  what 
can  be  spared  from  the  impost  with  a  little  increase  of  it, 
to  our  Creditors — if  it  should  terminate  in  this  manner 
it  is  an  evil  much  to  be  lamented,  but  infinitely  less 
ruinous  than  the  funding  the  one  to  the  neglect  of  the 
other,  for  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  one  Class  of  Citizens 
equaly  meritorious  and  for  the  attainment  of  a  general 
object  can  peaceably  acquiese  in  measures  which  shall  de¬ 
prive  them  of  property  to  enrich  others  while  they  are 
left  destitute,  justice,  policy  and  humanity  forbids  us 
making  the  attempt,  it  may  at  present  be  said  to  be  in  a 
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perfect  whirlwind,  and  no  one  can  say  what  may  be  the 
event,  to  be  or  not  to  be  is  perhaps  involved  in  the  subject. 

Yours, 

M.  Hod^e,  Esq.  B.  Goodhue. 

New  York  May  2. 

Dear  Sir 

The  Committee  on  the  report  of  the  Secry.  relative  to 
amendments  in  the  revenue  laws,  have  jrone  through  most 
of  his  observations,  and  have  given  it  him  to  report  bills 
which  he  will  do  as  soon  as  possible,  the  old  bills  will  be 
repealed,  this  is  thought  will  be  more  intelligible  then 
having  additional  acts,  the  Committee  agreed  upon  the 
most  material  amendments,  but  I  could  not  get  them  to 
adopt  every  one  suggested  by  my  friends  in  ^Massachusetts. 
There  has  nothing  turned  up  relative  to  funding  and 
assumption  since  my  last,  the  Committee  I  suppose  will 
soon  bring  forward  bills,  founded  upon  the  resolutions 
agreed  to  on  that  subject  when  it  will  again  come  into 
consideration,  and  I  cannot  but  flatter  myself  with  a  hope, 
that  the  funding  of  the  Continental  debt  upon  the  excises 
&c  independent  of  the  assumption  will  appear  so  hazzard- 
ous  a  project  as  to  induce  them  to  abandon  the  attempt, 
and  be  the  means  of  bringing  about  an  accommodation 

Your  sincere  friend 
B  Goodhue 

New  York  May  7,  90 

Dear  Sir 

Your  favr.  of  7th  I  have  reed  for  which  I  thank  you. 
We  have  adopted  certain  resolutions,  relative  to  an  in¬ 
crease  of  Tonage  on  Foreign  Vessels  which  are  put  into 
the  hands  of  a  Committee  for  reporting  a  bill,  agreeably 
to  what  you  see  in  the  paper,  an  increase  of  tonage  on 
foreign  vessels  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance  to 
our  Eastern  States,  but  whether  it  be  proper  to  make 
such  a  discrimination  between  foreigners  is  a  question 
on  which  there  is  a  great  division  of  sentiment,  to  me  it 
is  not  so  very  material,  provided  our  Navigation  is  en¬ 
couraged,  whether  the  tonage  is  on  all  foreigners  or  con¬ 
structed  so  as  to  operate  principaly  on  the  British,  the 
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object  I  consider  as  attained  in  either  case  for  the  British 
are  our  principal  rivals  in  the  carrying  business,  all  I 
hope  is  that  it  may  not  be  the  means  of  loosing  the  whole. 
The  funding  and  assumption  business  remain  as  it  has 
done  for  some  time  past,  I  still  flatter  myself  with  success, 
to  be  or  not  to  be,  I  think  is  much  involved  in  the  ques¬ 
tion,  I  am  proportionately  affected  with  its  issue 

Yours  &c 

M  Hodge  Esqe.  B  Goodhue 

The  President  has  been  so  unwell  as  to  cause  much 
apprehension  for  the  event  of  his  illness,  but  today  is 
much  better 

York  May  22,  1790 

Dear  Sir 

You’l  find  we  have  been  some  days  on  the  funding  bill, 
and  have  rated  the  old  money  at  100  for  1  the  House 
were  almost  equaly  divided  between  that  and  75  and  if 
the  bill  should  finaly  pass  its  not  improbable  the  latter 
may  obtain.  We  shall  try  again  in  a  day  or  two  to  annex 
the  assumption  to  this  bill  and  form  a  part  of  it,  whether 
it  will  obtain  is  uncertain  for  tho,  we  have  as  we  suppose 
gain’d  the  other  two  Jersey  members,  by  intreaties  &c 
yet  I  have  my  fears  lest  the  question  of  temporary  resi¬ 
dence  which  I  hear  is  to  be  brought  forward  in  the  Senate 
will  throw  the  whole  business  as  it  were  in  the  winds  to 
be  hurled  about,  as  that  current  may  affect  it,  its  a 
humiliating  reflection  that  so  important  a  subject  should 
any  way  depend  on  so  paltry  and  local  considerations,  but 
so  it  is  and  our  being  so  nearly  divided  unfortunately 
gives  an  opportunity  to  a  very  few  persons  to  practice 
such  unworthy  measures  with  success.  I  consider  this 
attempt  will  be  our  last  serious  effort  for  this  session,  if 
we  fail  we  I  mean  our  delegation  are  pretty  much  of  this 
decided  opinion  that  the  evil  of  a  postponement  of  the 
whole  funding  will  be  incomperably  less,  then  an  inde¬ 
pendent  funding  upon  the  excise  &c  as  is  proposed,  by  the 
former  our  hopes  are  kept  alive  bv  a  well  grounded  ex¬ 
pectation  that  all  will  go  right  next  session,  by  the  latter 
as  we  apprehend  certain  confusion  must  ensue  and  the 
assumption  forever  lost,  unless  the  magnitude  of  the  con- 
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fusion  should  serve  a  remedy,  which  at  best  is  a  horrid 
one.  To  me  our  path  has  always  appear’d  plain  and  easy 
before  us,  and  nothing  is  wanting  Wt  to  be  divested  of 
local  and  inconsiderable  considerations  to  pursue  it. 

I  am  with  great  anxiety 
Your  friend  &c 

B  Goodhue 

My  respects  to  the  Gentlemen  of  Newburyport 


New  York,  May  30,  1790 

Dear  Sir 

The  business  of  funding  and  assumption,  remains  much 
the  same  as  it  has  for  some  time,  there  is  not  the  least 
doubt,  but  there  is  a  majority  in  favour  of  the  Assump¬ 
tion  if  it  could  be  taken  up  simply  on  its  own  merits,  but 
that  banefull  question  of  residence,  is  so  darling  an  ob¬ 
ject  with  the  Pensylvanians  and  N  Yorkers,  that  it 
mingles  itself  disgracefully  in  every  great  national  mea¬ 
sure  and  its  impossible  to  crowd  it  out,  a  motion  is  now 
before  us  that  our  next  meeting  shall  be  in  Philada.  and 
they  mean  to  bring  it  on  tomorrow,  it  is  most  assuredly 
of  little  or  no  consequence  whether  Congress  set  in 
Philada.  or  N  York  to  the  Union  at  large,  but  its  our 
great  misfortune  it  should  be  made  so  by  those  two  States, 
to  that  degree  as  to  impede  our  public  business,  and  ever 
will  till  the  subject  is  somehow  or  other,  put  more  at  rest 
then  it  is  at  present,  whether  by  being  in  Philada.  which 
is  more  central,  that  truly  desirable  object,  would  be 
more  likely  to  be  attained,  is  I  think  the  only  question 
on  which  the  merits  of  removal  ought  to  rest,  but  we  are 
circumstanced  so  peculiarly  at  this  time,  that  its  difficult 
to  act  without  offending  the  members  of  the  one  State 
or  the  other  in  such  a  manner  as  to  affect  another  question, 
and  its  certain  the  assumption  cannot  obtain  without  the 
aid  of  both,  the  Pensylvanians  disclaim  any  connection 
between  the  two  questions,  and  say  it  shall  not  affect  their 
votes,  what  we  have  extreamly  to  regret  is  that  the  great 
National  business  must  give  place,  to  comparatively  such 
paltry  and  local  policy,  and  that  its  out  of  our  power  to 
avoid  it.  Our  passions  would  lead  us  to  be  revenged  on 
such  disturbers  of  our  tranquility,  if  it  could  be  done  with- 
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out  sacrificing  our  policy  and  judgement  which  latter  I 
conceive  we  should  never  part  with 

I  am  with  sincere  esteem 
Yours 

M  Hodge  Esqe.  B  Goodhue 

N  York  June  6,  1790 

Dear  Sir 

The  question  of  residency  which  has  too  much  mingled 
itself  with  public  measures,  and  occasion’d  a  delay  in  our 
business,  will  probably  be  determined  in  the  Senate  in  a 
day  or  two,  when  I  suppose  the  business  will  be  expedited, 
and  an  end  soon  be  put  to  our  Session,  how  it  may  affect 
the  assumption  is  uncertain,  for  neither  the  York  nor 
Pensylvania  members  care  anything  about  it  compared 
with  the  residence  of  Congress  and  which  ever  may  be 
disappointed  may  feel  indisposed  to  the  assumption,  to 
the  people  of  England  it  is  surely  indifferent  whether 
we  set  in  one  City  or  the  other,  and  no  reason  can  be  given 
why  we  should  fight  the  battles  of  either,  perhaps  it  is 
our  policy  not  to  affront  either  if  it  can  be  avoided,  as 
the  R  Island  Senators  are  soon  expected,  whose  presence 
may  put  a  new  face  on  this  business,  both  as  to  residence 
and  assumption,  I  conclude  this  week  may  render  certain 
what  has  been  so  long  doubtfull,  what  the  issue  may  be 
is  as  uncertain  as  can  be  conceived,  God  grant  it  may  be 
favourable 

Yours 

Mich  Hodge  Esqe.  B  Goodhue 

N  York  June  12,  1790. 

Dear  Sir 

It  would  give  me  inexpressible  satisfaction  if  I  could 
communicate  anything  which  has  taken  place  that  would 
serve  to  brighten  our  prospects  to  future  honour  and  hap¬ 
piness,  at  present  the  reverse  is  the  appearance  and  we 
are  encircled  with  clouds  and  darkness  the  future  resi¬ 
dence  of  Congress  has  a  long  time  past  been  secretly  the 
cause  why  we  have  not  accomplished  the  great  business, 
the  public  has  justly  expected  from  us,  it  has  now  burst 
forth  and  in  the  conflict  between  'N  York  and  Pennsyl- 
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vania  in  which  no  other  states  are  much  interested,  the 
great  concerns  of  the  Nation  are  suspended  and  put  in 
extream  jeopardy,  what  this  will  issue  in  is  extreamly  un¬ 
certain.  I  have  only  to  lament  our  situation  in  which  all 
important  public  measures  must  give  place  to  paltry  and 
local  consideration. 

I  am  with  much  dejection  of  spirits  your  friend  and 
servant 

M  Hodge  Esq.  B.  Goodhue. 


N  York  June  17,  90. 


Dear  Sir 

I  cannot  refrain  from  just  mentioning  to  you  that  from 
certain  circumstances,  there  is  reason  to  believe  the  Vir¬ 
ginians  and  others  who  have  been  so  much  opposed  to  the 
assumption  begin  to  be  alarmed  with  the  critical  situation 
of  our  affairs  without  it,  and  have  privately  come  for¬ 
ward  to  us  with  propositions  which  I  am  in  hopes  may 
lead  to  an  accommodation  on  that  subject,  things  have 
not  yet  got  into  such  a  state  of  maturity  as  to  be  able  to 
form  any  accurate  judgement  as  to  its  issue,  but  it  has 
revived  our  almost  expiring  hopes,  if  we  obtain  the  object 
at  last,  I  am  confident  my  political  happiness  will  exceed 
anything  I  have  ever  experienced,  for  it  will  be  in  a  ratio 
of  this  magnitude  of  the  object  and  the  innumerable  diffi¬ 
culties  we  have  had  incessantly  encountered  to  obtain  it. 

I  am  with  usual  esteem 
Yours 

B.  Goodhue. 


N  York  July  3,  90. 


Dr  Sir 

I  have  not  wrote  for  some  time  past  because  I  could 
not  communicate  anything,  and  the  same  reason  would 
forbid  my  doing  it  now.  If  I  were  not  apprehensive  you 
might  think  me  inattentive.  Residence  funding  and 
Assumption  have  been  and  still  are  so  disagreably  en¬ 
tangled  that  at  present  there  is  not  sufficient  light  afforded 
as  to  form  a  tolerable  conjecture  of  the  fate  of  either  when 
a  subject  is  not  taken  up  on  its  own  merits  distinct  from 
extraneous  considerations  all  is  involved  in  uncertainty. 
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I  yet  hope  that  a  due  sense  of  ^National  obligation  may  in' 
duce  us  to  perform  what  is  justly  expected  from  us.  the 
Eesidence  bill  for  Philadelphia  and  Potomac  has  passed 
the  Senate  and  is  now  before  us  and  tho  our  States  have 
and  will  oppose  the  bill  including  so  objectionable  a  place 
as  the  Potomac  yet  the  New  Yorkers  are  so  sore  at  the 
idea  of  loosing  Congress  that  they  threaten  not  to  vote  for 
the  Assumption  tho  we  are  not  as  yet  accessary — we  are 
perplexed  on  every  side  beyond  what  anyone  can  conceive, 
who  is  not  a  member. 

I  am  with  esteem  yours, 

M  Hodge  Esq.  B.  Goodhue. 


n  York  July  10,  90. 

Dr  Sir 

I  herewith  inclose  you  a  revision  of  the  collection  law 
which  has  been  reported  to  the  House  and  is  to  be  taken 
up  tomorrow,  and  I  expect  will  pass  through  our  House 
pretty  soon  and  with  probably  few  alterations.  I  expect 
we  shall  in  a  day  or  two  report  the  Coasting  Act  revised, 
you’l  see  the  compensation  to  Officers  in  some  cases  are 
increased  beyond  their  rate  of  fees,  and  I  should  have 
made  additions  to  you  and  others  in  my  neighborhood  who 
I  am  conscious  realy  stand  in  need  of  it,  but  inasmuch  as 
grants  are  generaly  odious  among  those  who  do  not  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  those  that  are  properly  made  and  others 
(&  many  improper  ones  have  been  made)  I  thought  it  ex¬ 
pedient  with  the  advise  of  Mr.  Hamilton  not  to  add  any 
from  my  County  but  to  delay  it  for  a  while.  The  Secr’y 
means  to  collect  from  the  several  officers  the  amount  of 
Fees  that  it  may  be  a  subject  of  revision  in  the  future, 
and  you  may  rest  assured  that  he  is  sufficiently  disposed 
to  do  all  in  his  power  (which  is  not  small)  amply  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  them.  I  expect  we  shall  adjourn  in  3  or  4  weeks 
and  I  hope  through  many  fears  that  We  shall  after  having 
suffered  more  I  am  sure  then  any  of  our  Constituents  can 
conceive  of  to  finish  the  great  business  which  to  our  dis¬ 
honour  has  been  so  long  neglected. 

I  am  with  great  esteem  yours 
M  Hodge  Esq.  B.  Goodhue. 
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Private  N  York  July  31,  90 

Dear  Sir 

Your  kind  favor  of  the  27th  has  just  reached  me.  and  I 
am  to  thank  you  for  any  favourable  sentiments  you  and 
my  friends  may  entertain  of  my  political  conduct.  I  am 
not  sensible  of  having;  acted  from  views  distinct  from  the 
welfare  of  my  Country  and  the  dipiity  and  respectability 
of  our  infant  Government,  the  funding  in  which  I  have 
always  considered  the  Assumption  as  forming  an  essential 
and  inseparable  connection,  has  engrossed  all  my  thoughts 
and  exertions  to  accomplish,  for  without  it,  to  me  nothing 
appeared  worth  preserving  and  I  am  happy  beyond  expres¬ 
sion  that  we  have  at  length  effected  it,  and  altho  it  may 
not  be  in  the  shape  the  most  pleasing  to  be  wished  for,  it 
was  the  best  we  could  attain  and  to  have  hazzarded  this 
business  among  so  many  enemies  watching  to  destroy  it, 
any  longer  would  have  been  playing  too  great  a  game,  for 
had  w’e  lost  this  ground,  to  every  appearance  there  would 
be  little  or  no  hope  of  ever  regaining  it — it  would  be 
folly  to  pretend  that  its  in  human  nature  not  to  receive 
a  pleasure  from  the  bestowment  of  public  confidence,  or 
pain  at  its  being  withdrawn.  I  feel  myself  under  obli¬ 
gations  for  their  good  opinion,  and  I  wish  if  by  pursuing 
my  duty  I  can  preserve  it  I  was  apprised  before  I  came 
into  the  National  legislature  that  whoever  had  a  share  in 
carrying  into  operation  in  the  first  instance,  the  purposes 
for  which  the  Government  was  instituted,  must  necessarily 
have  to  combat  not  only  its  avowed  enemies  but  the  pre¬ 
judices  and  unfounded  expectations  of  many  of  the  friends 
of  its  adoption,  and  on  that  account  be  loaded  over  much 
with  the  obliquy  of  ignorance  and  ill  disposed  characters. 
I  am  not  therefore  disappointed,  and  am  prepared  to  meet 
any  reproaches  that  do  not  arise  in  my  own  mind,  from 
a  neglect  of  duty,  of  which  I  feel  myself  ]>refectly  ac- 
quited.  I  feel  myself  indebted  for  the  good  opinion  of 
such  respectable  characters  as  you  have  named  and  hope 
to  preserve  it.  as  to  my  having  a  seat  in  the  next  legisla¬ 
ture,  (inasmuch  as  there  is  no  probibility  they  will  be  in 
session  more  than  8  or  10  months  during  their  appoint¬ 
ment)  in  a  pecuniary  view  I  consider  it  is  no  great  ob¬ 
ject,  but  I  will  confess  to  you,  if  I  should  be  drop’t,  it 
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would  imply  a  censure,  that  would  at  least  for  a  while 
give  me  some  inquietude,  but  should  it  so  happen  I  suspect 
I  shall  have  as  much  Philosophy  as  most  others  under 
like  circumstances.  We  have  nothing  new  since  my  last 
to  Mr.  Combs,  excepting  this  a  Committee  of  Senate  to¬ 
day  met  a  Committee  of  our  House  on  the  subiect  of  the 
Impost  bill  which  is  now  in  Senate  for  increasing  the 
duties,  as  it  went  some  time  past  from  the  House.  I  am 
informed  they  have  agreed  in  conduction  with  the  Secr’y 
of  the  Treasury,  to  a  modification  of  that  bill  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  do  without  any  Excise  till  next  session,  what 
the  modification  is  I  have  not  heard,  they  will  I  suppose 
report  to  the  Senate  on  monday,  and  if  its  tolerable  I 
expect  it  will  meet  a  speedy  passage,  it  seems  the  general 
expectation  that  We  shall  adjourn  this  week  or  next,  you 
will  therefore  not  send  me  any  more  letters  to  this  City. 
I  hear  the  'N  Yorkers  and  some  others  mean  again  to  bring 
up  the  question  of  residence  but  I  believe  the  members  are 
so  perfectly  weary  of  that  contentious  subject,  that  it  will 
not  receive  much  countenance 

I  am  with  great  esteem 
Your  friend  &  Servt. 

M  Hodge  Esqe.  B  Goodhue 


HAWTHORNE  AND  GEORGE  W.  CHILDS 
AND  THE  DEATH  OF  W.  D.  TICKNOR 


By  Leland  Schubert 


In  March,  1864,  Hawthorne  and  W.  D.  Ticknor,  his 
publisher,  traveled  southward  from  Boston.  One  of  the 
purposes  of  the  journey  was  to  improve  Hawthorne’s 
health.  In  Philadelphia,  Ticknor  died  suddenly  after 
a  brief  illness.  Being  with  his  close  friend  at  the  time 
of  death  was,  of  course,  a  terrible  experience  for  Haw¬ 
thorne  and  may  have  speeded  his  own  death,  which 
occurred  a  few  weeks  later.  After  Ticknor  died,  Haw¬ 
thorne  went  to  Boston  where  he  stayed  for  a  short  time 
with  James  T.  Fields  before  going  home  to  Concord. 

This  much,  I  believe,  is  well-known  and  generally 
accepted  fact. 

Here  is  an  account  of  Hawthorne,  at  the  time  of  Tick- 
nor’s  death,  written  by  George  W.  Childs,  then  owner  of 
the  Philadelphia  Ledger: 

They  [Hawthorne  and  Ticknor]  stopped  at  the  Conti¬ 
nental  Hotel  in  Philadelphia,  and  both  men  came  down  to 
the  Ledger  office  to  call  on  me.  They  were  in  excellent 
spirits;  and  that  was  on  Friday.  It  was  agreed  that  they 
should  attend  a  party  to  be  given  the  next  evening  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Harrison.  .  .  .  Neither  Ticknor  nor  Hawthorne  came, 
greatly  to  our  disappointment.  As  no  explanation  of  their 
absence  was  sent  me,  I  called  on  Sunday  morning  at  the 
hotel  and  went  directly  to  their  rooms.  I  knocked  on  the 
door,  and  receiving  no  answer,  opened  it  and  walked  in. 
There  I  found  Hawthorne  pacing  up  and  down  the  room, 
apparently  dazed. 

“Hawthorne,”  I  said,  “how  are  you  ?  Where  is  Ticknor  ?” 

“They  have  taken  him  away,”  said  he. 

“What  do  you  mean  ?”  I  asked.  “I  don’t  understand  you.” 

“Well,”  he  said,  “it  is  too  bad.  He  was  my  best  friend; 
I  depended  on  him ;  and  he  came  here  to  please  me.” 
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I  could  make  nothing  out  of  it  at  all:  he  seemed  to  me 
bewildered.  I  feared  for  his  mind,  and,  going  down  to  the 
oflBce,  asked  the  clerk,  Mr.  Duffy,  what  it  all  meant.  He 
then  staggered  me  with  the  information  that  Ticknor  had 
died  that  morning. 

“Where  is  his  body?”  I  asked. 

“It  was  taken  early  this  morning  to  the  undertaker’s,”  he 
said. 

I  was  astonished,  but,  hastening  back  to  Hawthorne,  com¬ 
forted  him  as  much  as  I  could,  implored  him  to  keep  quiet, 
and  at  last  succeeded  somewhat  in  calming  him.  I  then 
went  to  the  undertaker’s,  took  charge  of  Ticknor’s  body,  saw 
that  it  was  properly  cared  for  and  embalmed,  and  telegraphed 
to  his  partner,  my  old  friend  James  T.  Fields.  One  of  Tick¬ 
nor’s  sons  at  once  came  on  to  Philadelphia  and  took  his 
father’s  remains  to  Boston. 

It  was  a  deplorable  and  distressing  event;  a  fatal  journey. 
Hawthorne  lingered  here  in  Philadelphia  with  me  for  a  few 
days,  and  then  I  placed  him  in  the  keeping  of  the  good 
Bishop  Howe,  of  Pennsylvania,  a  common  friend,  who  accom¬ 
panied  him  to  Boston.  There  he  passed  the  night  with  James 
T.  Fields,  who  says  that  they  sat  up  late  talking  about  Tick¬ 
nor,  and  that  Hawthorne  was  in  a  very  excited  and  nervous 
state,  recalling  incessantly  the  sad  scenes  he  had  been  pass¬ 
ing  through  in  Philadelphia.^ 

Fields,  in  an  account  which  is  probably  the  one  men¬ 
tioned  by  Childs,  wrote: 

...  on  Sunday  morning  the  news  came  that  Mr.  Ticknor 
was  dead.  Hawthorne  returned  at  once  to  Boston,  and  stayed 
here  over  night.  He  was -in  a  very  excited  and  nervous  state, 
and  talked  incessantly  of  the  sad  scenes  he  had  just  been 
passing  through.  We  sat  late  together,  conversing  of  the 
friend  we  had  lost,  and  I  am  sure  he  hardly  closed  his  eyes 
that  night.  In  the  morning  he  went  back  to  his  own  home 
in  Concord.2 

It  seems  a  little  odd  that  Fields,  who  should  certainly 
have  known  the  whole  story,  failed  to  mention  either 
Childs  or  Bishop  Howe,  though  he  may  have  intentionally 
omitted  these  details  in  a  relatively  short  biography.  He 
says  that  Hawthorne  ‘‘returned  at  once  to  Boston” ;  this 

1  George  W.  Childs,  Recollections  (Philadelphia,  1890),  pp. 
19-21. 

2  James  T.  Fields,  Hawthorne  (Boston,  1876),  p.  119. 
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does  not  agree  with  the  “few  days”  Hawthorne  is  supposed 
to  have  remained  in  Philadelphia  with  Childs.  Fields 
does  not  mention  Childs  at  all,  but  neither  does  he  credit 
Hawthorne  with  performing  all  of  the  funeral-duties 
described  by  later  biographers. 

Mrs.  Fields,  quoting  Hawthorne,  tends  to  support 
Childs’  statement.  An  entry  in  her  diary,  dated  April 
1864,  reads: 

When  Mr.  Hawthorne  returned  after  watching  at  the  death¬ 
bed  of  Mr.  Ticknor,  his  mind  was  in  a  healthier  condition, 
we  thought,  than  when  he  left,  but  the  experience  had  been 
a  terrible  one.  I  can  never  forget  the  look  of  pallid  exhaus¬ 
tion  he  wore  the  night  he  returned  to  us.  He  said  he  had 
scarcely  eaten  or  slept  since  he  left.  “Mr.  Childs  watched 
me  so  closely  after  poor  Ticknor  died,  as  if  I  had  lost  my 
protector  and  friend,  and  so  I  had !  But  he  stuck  by  as  if 
he  were  afraid  to  leave  me  alone.  He  stayed  past  the  dinner 
hour,  and  when  I  began  to  wonder  if  he  never  ate  himself, 
he  departed  and  sent  another  man  to  watch  me  till  he  should 
return !”  Nevertheless  he  liked  Mr.  Childs  and  spoke  re¬ 
peatedly  of  his  unwearying  kindness.  “I  never  saw  anything 
like  it,”  he  said ;  yet  when  he  was  abstractly  wondering  where 
his  slippers  were,  I  overheard  him  say  to  himself,  “Oh!  I 
remember,  that  cursed  Childs  watched  me  so  I  forgot  every- 
thing.”3 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mrs.  Fields’  diaries  were 
edited  and  published  by  the  son  of  Bishop  Howe  who, 
according  to  Childs,  accompanied  Hawthorne  from  Phila¬ 
delphia  to  Boston. 

In  M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe’s  own  account  of  the  death 
of  Ticknor,  there  is  no  mention  of  either  Mr.  Childs  or 
Bishop  Howe.^  Mr,  Howe  doubts  that  Bishop  Howe 
accompanied  Hawthorne  on  the  return  trip  to  Boston. 
“If  my  father  had  borne  any  part  in  bringing  him  home 
to  Massachusetts,”  he  wrote  to  me  in  a  letter,  “I  am  per¬ 
fectly  sure  that  he  would  have  mentioned  it  in  his  own 
unpublished  ‘Recollections.’  ’’^  Despite  Mr.  Howe’s  re- 

3  M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe,  Memories  of  a  Hostess  .  .  .  drawn 
from  the  diaries  of  Mrs.  James  T.  Fields  (Boston,  lOSa),  pp. 
63-64. 

4  M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe,  American  Bookmen  (New  York, 
1898),  p.  220. 

5  Letter  dated  Boston,  February  16,  1946. 
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jection  of  the  Bishop  Howe  incident,  I  think  Mrs.  Fields’ 
diary  helps  considerably  to  verify  Childs’  recollections. 

Letters  from  Dr.  W.  B.  Atkinson,  who  attended  Tick- 
nor  in  Philadelphia,  and  from  Hawthorne  himself — ^both 
written  to  Fields — clearly  indicate  that  Hawthorne  was 
not  entirely  alone  and  unaided  before,  at  the  time  of,  or 
after  Ticknor’s  death.® 

Miss  Caroline  Ticknor  adds  nothing:  of  interest  in  either 
of  her  accounts  of  Hawthorne’s  relations  with  Ticknor.'^ 
One  suspects  that  she  knows  little  more  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  surrounding  Ticknor’s  death  than  do  the  more 
ordinary  biographers. 

Julian  Hawthorne,  in  his  lengthy  and  detailed  life  of 
his  father,  tells  briefly  of  Ticknor’s  death  and  goes  on  to 
tell  how  Hawthorne  performed  “the  duties  that  had  de¬ 
volved  upon  him.”®  It  is  clear  from  his  account  that, 
in  Julian’s  mind,  there  was  no  Mr.  Childs  to  help  Haw¬ 
thorne  nor  any  Bishop  Howe  to  accompany  him  on  his 
“melancholy  and  grievous  joumey.” 

The  many  biographers  who  have  published  since  the 
appearance  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  and  His  Wife  follow 
the  tenor  of  Julian’s  account,  for  the  most  part.  Almost 
every  one  of  these  writers  stresses  Hawthorne’s  dreadful 
task  of  carrying  out  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the 
disposal  of  Ticknor’s  body,  his  lack  of  any  assistance  in 
these  duties,  and  his  loneliness  in  Philadelphia.  Some  of 
the  biographers  are  very  sentimental;  a  few  of  them  are 
quite  matter-of-fact;  hut  none  of  them  credits  anyone 
with  having  helped  Hawthorne  (except,  of  course,  Tick¬ 
nor’s  son.)  There  are  no  references  to  either  Childs  or 
Bishop  Howe.® 

6  Hawthorne’s  letter  is  quoted  in  Howe,  Memories  of  a  Hos¬ 
tess,  p.  66. 

Dr.  Atkinson’s  letter  is  quoted  in  Caroline  Ticknor,  Haw¬ 
thorne  and  his  Publishers  (Boston,  1913),  pp.  323-4. 

7  Glimpses  of  Authors  (Boston,  1922),  pp.  40-41;  Hawthorne 
and  his  Publishers,  loc.  cit. 

8  Julian  Hawthorne,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  and  His  Wife 
(Boston,  1885),  Vol.  II,  pp.  343-4. 

9  In  the  biographies  of  M.  D.  Conway,  Annie  Fields,  George 

E.  Woodberry,  L.  Dhaleine,  Frank  Preston  Steams,  Lloyd  Mor¬ 
ris,  Herbert  Gorman,  Newton  Arvin,  Hildegard  Hawthorne ;  and 
there  are  no  references  at  all  to  the  Philadelphia  experience  in 
Henry  James,  Horatio  Bridge,  Bose  Hawthorne  Lathrop,  or 

F.  B.  Sanborn. 
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Several  questions  arise.  Why  does  none  of  the  standard 
biographers  mention  the  aid  George  W.  Childs  gave  Haw¬ 
thorne  at  the  time  of  Ticknor’s  death?  Could  Childs’ 
narrative  be  the  exaggerated  recollections  of  an  over- 
enthusiastic  publicist,  written  twenty-six  years  after  the 
event  ?  Is  it  possible  that  the  biographers  suppressed  the 
details  of  Childs’  account  because  Hawthorne  was  pic¬ 
tured  in  an  unhealthy  state  of  mind  ?  Did  Hawthorne  re¬ 
main  in  Philadelphia  “for  a  few  days”  and  did  Bishop 
Howe  accompany  him  to  Boston?  Wouldn’t  both  the 
Ticknor  and  Hawthorne  families  feel  a  sense  of  obliga¬ 
tion  to  these  two  men  (Childs  and  Bishop  Howe),  if  they 
actually  did  help  ? 

Who  was  right:  Julian  Hawthorne  and  his  disciples, 
or  Childs  ?  Certainly  future  biographers  ought  either  to 
accept  Childs’  story  or  indicate  their  reasons  for  rejecting 
it.  The  man  who  owned  the  Philadelphia  Record  and 
who  was  a  friend  of  Hawthorne,  Bishop  Howe,  Ticknor, 
and  Fields  cannot  be  ignored. 
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By  Rtjssell  Leigh  Jackson 


(CorUirmed  from  Volume  LXXXIV,  Page  90.) 


Dr.  Little  joined  a  number  of  Gentlemen  associators  in 
defence  of  the  British  Government  and  watched  manv 
nights  with  others  to  guard  the  Kings  Governor  and 
Stores,  and  in  every  instance  exerted  himself  in  support¬ 
ing  the  British  constitution  which  subjected  him  to  every 
possible  insult. 

That  your  Memorialist  with  others  at  a  very  great  ex¬ 
pense  kept  up  a  constant  correspondence  with  the  Kings 
friends  within  the  British  lines  and  furnished  them  with 
every  possible  proceedings  without. 

That  your  Memorialist  was  several  times  a  prisoner 
once  in  attempting  to  get  within  the  British  lines  and  sent 
back  to  New  Hampshire  near  300  miles,  sometime  after 
was  closely  confined  in  fort  Washington^  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  then  sent  to  Exeter  under  a  strong  guard  and  tried 
for  his  life  for  treason  against  the  states,  and  altho’  it 
was  not  proved  against  him  your  Memorialist  yet  they  de¬ 
tained  him  a  prisoner  confined  to  certain  limits,  until 
being  informed  he  was  immediately  to  be  confined  in  a 
close  jail  (or  dungeon  rather)  with  others  who  were  in 
the  same  predicament  he  then  with  great  difficulty  and 
danger  made  his  escape  to  the  British  troops  at  New  York 
early  in  May  1777  leaving  his  Family  a  Wife  and  four 
Children  exposed  to  every  distress  that  might  be  occa¬ 
sioned  by  his  absence,  and  has  to  lament  that  his  situation 
has  not  since  admitted  him  to  give  that  relief  that  his 
wishes  and  their  necessities  have  demanded.  That  prior 
to  his  escape  he  had  frequently  the  most  pressing  offers 
to  be  employed  by  them  in  a  most  profitable  line  of  his 
profession  in  their  Army  if  he  would  take  the  Oaths  of 
Allegiance  to  the  States  and  Abjuration  to  the  King, 
which  he  constantly  refused.  On  his  arrival  at  New 
York  he  joined  Gktvemor  Wentworth’s  Volunteers  and 
did  constant  duty  with  them  without  pay  or  reward  until 

1  Pierce  Island,  Ports,  harbor. 
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January  22d  1778  when  he  sailed  for  England  in  order  to 
implore  some  support  for  himself  and  distressed  family. 
That  on  his  arrival  he  stated  his  case  to  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury  and  after  some  delay  obtained  an  Annual  Allow¬ 
ance  of  £80. 

That  finding  the  allowance  from  the  Government  very 
inadiquate  to  his  and  family’s  support  and  still  zealous  in 
the  King’s  cause  engaged  in  privateering  and  was  rather 
successful  a  few  cruises,  but  after  many  voyages  difficul¬ 
ties  and  fatigue  in  y'  end  was  not  a  gainer.  The  matter 
rested  thus  until  the  Commissioners  Appointed  by  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury  sent  for  your  Memorialist  and  from 
some  wrong  information  of  his  circumstances  as  he  sup¬ 
poses  cut  him  down  to  £60  per  Annum  which  has  occa¬ 
sioned  him  to  be  obliged  to  his  friends  and  is  now  greatly 
in  debt.  That  even  his  father  who  is  in  effluent  circum¬ 
stances  has  absolutely  refused  your  Memorialist’s  wife  and 
children  the  least  support,  who  still  remain  in  that  coun¬ 
try  without  his  being  able  to  remove  or  relieve  them  from 
their  distress.  He  is  also  intitled  to  a  handsome  inheri¬ 
tance  from  his  father  being  his  eldest  son,  but  he  has  pos- 
tively  declared  that  your  Memorialist  shall  never  inherit 
one  farthing  of  his  property. 

That  he  is  banished  by  the  Laws  of  the  States  and  all 
his  property  confiscated.  He  therefore  begs  leave  to  add 
a  schedule  of  the  value  of  his  profession  and  property 
lost  in  consequence  of  his  attachment  to  Government. 

Your  Memoralist  therefore  prays  that  his  case  may  be 
taken  into  your  Consideration,  in  order  that  your  Mem¬ 
oralist  may  be  enabled,  under  your  Report,  to  receive  such 
Aid  or  Relief  as  his  Ix)sses  and  Services  may  be  found  to 
deserve. 

Stephen  Little. 

London  23  March  1784 
Queen  Ann  Street  East  K  73. 

(See  “Records  Inquiring  into  Losses  of  American  Loy¬ 
alists,”  1783-95,  vol.  3,  pp.  1015-19;  v.  975,  3;  K  533; 
5  v;  Bdle,  52  Concord,  K.  H.  State  Library;  also  “Dr. 
Stephen  Little”  by  Russell  Leigh  Jackson,  Essex  Institute 
Historical  Collections,  July,  1941;  also  Little  Gen- 
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ealogy  (Little)  p.  103;  also  John  Jackson  and  Some  of 
his  Descendants  (Jackson)  in  N.  E.  Historic-Genealogi¬ 
cal  Register,  vol.  XCVII,  p.  1). 

Longlet,  Rufus^  b.  in  Shirley,  Mass.,  2  Sept.,  1788 ; 
d.  in  Haverhill,  12  March,  1854;  son  of  Joshua  and 
Bridget  (Melvin)  Longley;  mar.  1819,  Margaret  Bart¬ 
lett,  dau.  of  Hon.  Bailey  and  Margaret  (White)  Bart¬ 
lett  of  Haverhill.  Lawrence  Acad.  (Groton)  and  Dart¬ 
mouth.  Began  practice  of  medicine  in  Haverhill,  1812. 
Harrison  elector  in  1840  and  served  as  president  of  the 
Merrimack  bank  in  Haverhill.  Member  of  Eire  Society 
in  Haverhill  in  1815.  Member  of  committee  which  peti¬ 
tioned  for  the  extension  of  the  railroad  from  Newbury- 
port  to  Bradford,  1848.  His  first  patient,  by  a  strange 
coincidence,  was  also  his  last. 

(Shirley  v.  r.,  p.  66;  Haverhill  v.  r.,  vol.  II,  p.  205; 
Hist,  of  Haverhill  (Chase),  pp.  429,  460,  521,  637). 

Loed,  Josiah,  of  Ipswich,  b.  in  1751;  d.  in  Ipswich, 
12  May,  1794;  mar.  1774,  Mary  Manning,  dau.  of  Dr. 
Joseph  and  Elizabeth  (Boardman)  Manning  of  Ipswich. 
On  May  4,  1773,  he  advertised  the  opening  of  an  apothe¬ 
cary  shop  near  the  Sign  of  Grapes  in  the  house  of  Isaac 
Dodge,  Ipswich.  Later  he  was  a  practicing  physician  in 
the  town. 

(See  Ipswich  in  the  Mass.  Bay  Colony,  p.  268;  Ipswich 
V.  r.,  vol.  II,  p.  619). 

Lord,  Samuel,  of  Ipswich  .  Per.  brother  of  Dr.  Josiah 
Lord.  b.  prob.  1760;  d.  in  Ipswich,  12  May,  1794. 
Called  “Dr.”  in  the  Ipswich  vital  records,  vol.  Ill,  p.  44. 

Loring,  George  Bailey,  b.  in  Horth  Andover,  8  Hov., 
1817;  d.  in  Salem,  14  Sept.,  1891;  son  of  Rev.  Bailey 
and  Sally  Pickman  (Osgood)  Loring  and  nephew  of  Hon. 
Samuel  Osgood,  first  Postmaster  General  in  Washington’s 
cabinet;  mar.  (1)  in  1851,  Mary  Toppan  Pickman,  dau. 
of  Dr.  Thomas  and  Sophia  (Palmer)  Pickman  of  Salem ; 
(2)  in  1880,  Anne  (Smith)  Hildreth,  wid.  of  Charles 
H.  Hildreth  and  dau.  of  Hon.  Isaac  S.  and  Elizabeth 
(Putnam)  Smith.  Harvard,  1838 ;  Harvard  Medical 
School,  1842;  Studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Joseph  Kit- 
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tredge  of  Andover  and  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  of 
Boston.  Practiced  in  North  Andover  in  1842-3 ;  Surgeon 
Marine  Hospital,  1843-50.  Appointed  in  1849  commis¬ 
sioner  to  revise  the  U.  S.  Marine  Hospital  system.  In 
1851  he  removed  to  Salem  where  he  was  active  in  politics. 
Postmaster  of  Salem,  1853-8 ;  Rep.  General  Court  1866-8 ; 
President  of  State  Senate,  1873-6;  Mem.  of  Congress 
1877-81.  President  of  N.  E.  Agricultural  Society,  1864; 
U.  S.  Centennial  Commissioner,  1872-6 ;  U.  S.  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agricultural,  1881-5;  Minister  to  Portugal, 
1889-90. 

(Salem  Register,  Sept.  17,  1891;  Loring  Gen.,  p.  193). 

Lummus,  Aaron,  b.  in  Ipswich,  17  Aug.,  1757 ;  d.  in 
Lynn,  5  Jan.,  1831;  son  of  John  and  Hannah  (Porter) 
Lummus  of  Ipswich;  mar.  in  1786,  Eunice  Coffin,  dau.  of 
Peter  and  Mary  (Currier)  Coffin  of  Gloucester.  Settled 
in  Lynn  and  was  a  member  of  the  state  senate  in  1823-4. 

(See  Annals  of  Lynn,  p.  396;  Coffin  Gatherings,  p. 
17). 

Lummus,  John,  b.  in  Lynn,  27  Aug.,  1790;  d.  12  Aug., 
1836;  son  of  Dr.  Aaron  and  Eunice  (Coffin)  Lummus; 
mar.  (1)  in  1811,  Ruth  Alley,  dau.  of  Beniamin  and 
Huldah  (Purington)  Alley  of  Lynn;  (2)  in  1818,  Ann 
Dow  of  Seabrook,  N.  H. 

(Lynn  v.  r.,  vol.  I,  p.  248;  vol.  II,  p.  236). 

Mack,  William,  b.  in  Salem,  11  Aug.,  1814;  d.  in 
Salem  9  June,  1895;  unmar.;  son  of  Judge  Elisha  and 
Catherine  Sewall  Pynchon  (Ome)  Mack  of  Salem. 
Harvard,  1833.  Completed  his  medical  studies  in  Eur¬ 
ope  and  began  practice  in  Salem  in  1840.  He  was  a 
pioneer  in  the  Salem  street  railway  system  and  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Naumkeag  Street  Railway.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Mass.  Medical  Society.  Among  his  bene¬ 
factions  to  the  city  of  Salem  was  the  estate  in  North 
Salem  now  known  as  Mack  Park. 

(Salem  v.  r.,  vol.  II,  p.  39). 

Manning,  Charles  Bolles,  b.  in  Gloucester,  16  Nov,, 
1799;  d.  unmar.,  16  Dec.,  1843;  son  of  John  and  Han- 
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nah  (Goodhue)  Manning.  Harvard,  1819.  Physician  in 
Gloucester. 

(Manning  Gen.,  p.  733). 

Manning,  John,  b.  in  Ipswich,  12  Nov.,  1738;  d.  in 
Ipswich,  25  Oct.,  1824;  son  of  Dr.  Joseph  and  Priscilla 
(Boardman)  Manning;  mar.  1760,  Lucy  Bolles,  dau.  of 
Charles  and  Lucy  (Kimball)  Bolles.  Studied  under  his 
father  and  removed  to  Newmarket,  N.  H.  in  1758,  return¬ 
ing  to  Ipswich  the  next  year.  In  1771  he  went  to  Eng¬ 
land  where  he  spent  a  year.  On  April  19,  1775,  the  day 
of  the  battle  of  Lexington,  while  driving  to  Boston  with 
his  sister,  he  overtook  a  wounded  British  soldier  whom  he 
treated  and  as  a  return  for  his  kindness  he  was  given  a 
pass  which  allowed  him  to  go  through  the  British  lines 
into  Boston.  He  served  as  a  surgeon  on  the  Newport 
expedition  and  was  a  strong  advocate  of  inoculation.  He 
was  also  interested  in  business  atfairs  in  Ipswich  and 
assisted  in  establishing  the  first  woolen  mill  in  1794.  He 
was  representative  to  the  General  Court  from  Ipswich  in 
1781,  1782,  1784,  1787,  1789,  1790,  1791,  1792,  1794. 

His  grandson  John  Bolles  Manning  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  after  attending  the  Colonial  wounded  at 
Lexington  he  assisted  the  British  surgeons  in  caring  for 
their  men,  “and  by  his  direction  both  parties  (of  wounded) 
were  removed  to  Cambridge. 

(Manning  Gen.,  p.  716). 

Manning,  John,  b.  in  Gloucester,  12  Oct.,  1789;  d.  in 
Rockport,  7  Feb.,  1852;  son  of  John  and  Hannah  (Good- 
hue)  Manning;  mar.  1819,  Elizabeth  Thomas' Thomson, 
dau.  of  William  H.  and  Mary  (Schenck)  Thomson. 
Harvard,  1810.  Removed  to  Waldoboro,  Me.,  that  year 
and  was  surgeon  on  the  privateer  “Monmouth”  sailing 
from  Portland  during  the  War  of  1812.  Served  as  town 
clerk  of  Waldoboro  and  also  as  state  senator  in  1834.  In 
1842  he  went  to  Rockport. 

(Manning  Gen.,  p.  744). 

Manning,  John  Heard,  b.  in  Ipswich,  17  July,  1812; 
d.  unm.,  on  passage  to  Charleston,  S.  C.,  6  March,  1837 ; 
son  of  Dr.  Thomas  and  Margaret  (Heard)  Manning.  Edu- 
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cated  at  Kound  Hill,  Northampton;  Dummer  Academy, 
South  Byfield  and  Harvard,  1832. 

(The  Manning  Family,  p.  734). 

Manning,  Joseph,  b.  in  Ipswich,  16  March,  1703;  d. 
in  Ipswich,  8  May,  1784;  son  of  Thomas  and  Mary  (Gid- 
dings)  Manning;  mar.  (1)  1726/7,  Priscilla  Boardman, 
dau.  of  Jacob  and  Martha  (Smith)  Boardman;  (2)  1732, 
Elizabeth  Boardman,  dau.  of  Thomas  and  Sarah  (Lang¬ 
ley)  Boardman.  Harvard,  1725.  Well  known  physician 
in  Ipswich  and  among  the  earliest  to  practice  inocula¬ 
tion  for  smallpox.  His  will  shows  120  bound  books  on 
different  subjects  as  well  as  a  large  library  of  medical 
books. 

(Manning  Gen.,  p.  704). 

Manning,  Thomas,  b.  in  Ipswich,  20  Dec.,  1730;  d. 
4  Aug.,  1754;  son  of  Dr.  Joseph  and  Priscilla  (Board- 
man)  Manning.  Began  a  promising  career  which  was  cut 
short  by  his  early  death. 

(Manning  Gen.,  p.  708). 

Manning,  Thomas,  b.  in  Ipswich,  7  Feb.,  1775;  d.  3 
Feb.,  1854;  son  of  Dr.  John  and  Lucy  (Bolles)  Manning; 
mar.  1807,  Margaret  Heard,  dau.  of  Hon.  John  and  Sarah 
(Staniford)  Heard.  He  served  as  surgeon  of  the  Second 
Regt.,  2nd  Brigade,  State  Militia,  and  also  left  money 
to  establish  the  Manning  school  in  Ipswich.  Member  of 
the  Mass.  Medical  Society  and  was  interested  in  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  inoculation.  Also  served  as  Justice  of  the  Peace 
and  for  a  time  was  in  Marblehead. 

(Manning  Gen.,  p.  734). 

March,  Hugh,  b.  in  Newbury,  31  Aug.,  1756;  d.  20 
Oct.,  1782;  son  of  Joshua,  Jr.,  and  Rebecca  (Gerrish) 
March. 

(Newbury  v.  r.,  vol.  I,  pp.  315,  655.) 

March,  Jacob,  b.  in  Newbury,  20  Jan.,  1722;  killed 
by  Indians,  2  Sept.,  1755;  son  of  Samuel  and  Ann  (Top- 
pan)  March;  mar.  1747,  Ruth  Bradshaw,  dau.  of  John 
and  Mercy  (Tufts)  Bradshaw  of  Charlestown. 

Served  as  surgeon  in  several  expeditions  during  the 
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French  and  Indian  wars,  particularly  in  the  expedition 
which  witnessed  the  expulsion  of  the  Acadians  in  1747. 

(Hist,  of  Newbury,  pp.  552,  566,  666,  667 ;  Charles¬ 
town  Gen.  and  Estates,  p.  115). 

Meeeiam,  John,  b.  in  Concord,  10  Aug.,  1758;  d.  in 
Topsfield,  21  Nov.,  1817 ;  son  of  John  and  Sarah  (Jones) 
Merriam;  mar.  (1)  Hannah  Jones  of  Charlestown;  (2) 
Mary  Stiles  of  Topsfield.  Studied  in  Charlton  and  be¬ 
gan  practice  in  Topsfield  in  1783.  Selectman,  Topsfield, 
1787.  Licensed  to  preach  by  the  Medical  Assn,  of  Wor¬ 
cester  county.  Stood  high  as  a  practitioner  and  his 
library  was  large  for  those  days. 

(Hist,  of  Topsfield,  pp.  424-5). 

Merriam,  Royal  Augustus,  b.  in  Topsfield,  30  Jan., 
1786;  d.  13  Nov.,  1864;  son  of  Dr.  John  and  Hannah 
(Jones)  Merriam;  mar.  1839,  Adaline  Marsh,  dau.  of 
Nathaniel  and  Sally  (Stickney)  Marsh  of  Newburyport. 
Dartmouth,  1808.  Practiced  in  Middleton,  1812-3;  Tops¬ 
field,  1813-23 ;  Marblehead,  1823-32  and  back  to  Tops¬ 
field.  Mem.  Mass.  Med.  Society  and  Essex  Agricultural 
Society. 

(Hist,  of  Topsfield,  pp.  426-7). 

Merriam,  Silas,  b.  1738;  d.  in  Middleton,  25  Jan., 
1812,  age  74;  mar.  (1)  1766,  Abigail  Deal;  (2)  Lydia — . 

(Middleton  v.  r.,  pp.  95,  133). 

Mighill,  David,  b.  in  Rowley,  21  Aug.,  1786;  d.  in 
Georgetown,  19  May,  1851;  son  of  David  and  Huldah 
(Dole)  Mighill;  mar.  1814,  Betsy  Mills,  dau.  of  John 
Mills  of  Dunbarton,  N.  H.  Dartmouth,  1809.  Prac¬ 
ticing  physician  in  second  parish  of  Rowley,  now  George¬ 
town. 

(Early  Settlers  of  Rowley,  p.  241). 

Mighill,  Stephen,  b.  in  Rowley,  3  May,  1821 ;  d.  in 
Boston,  Sept.,  1872 ;  son  of  Dr.  David  and  Bet;y  (Mills) 
^Mighill.  Soldier  in  Mexican  War. 

(Early  Settlers  of  Rowley,  p.  241). 

Millet,  Ann,  Gloucester.  Received  £2-6s  “for  what 
she  did  to  the  curing  of  Elinor  Gooding”  in  1700.  She 
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was  probably  the  wife  of  Nathaniel  Millett,  who  died,  9 
March,  1717/8,  ae.  66,  and  was  probably  the  Anne  Lester 
who  married  Nathaniel  Millett  in  1670. 

(History  of  Gloucester  (Babson)  p.  275). 

Moody,  Geobge,  of  Bradford;  mar.  1830,  Sarah  Mig- 
hill  Cressey,  dau.  of  Richard  and  Dorothy  (Bradstreet) 
Cressey  of  Rowley.  Practiced  apparently  in  West  Haver¬ 
hill,  Boxford  and  Rowley. 

(Early  Settlers  of  Rowley,  p.  350). 

Moody,  Samuel,  Mentioned  in  Newbury  vital  records, 
p.  330,  as  “Dr.”  in  recording  birth  of  daughter  Hannah, 
12  Jan.,  1725.  May  have  been  meant  for  “Deacon,”  as 
no  other  reference  to  doctor  found. 

Morse,  Parker,  b.  in  Newbury,  20  Apr.,  1715 ;  d.  in 
Woodstock,  Conn.,  18  July,  1771;  son  of  Capt.  Abel  and 
Grace  (Parker)  Morse;  mar.  1737,  Hannah  Huse,  dau. 
of  John  and  Sarah  (Toppan)  Huse  of  Newbury. 
Harvard,  1734.  Practiced  in  Woodstock.  Father  of  Doc¬ 
tors  Parker  Morse,  Jr.,  and  David  Morse. 

(See  Huse  Gen.,  p.  19;  Hist,  of  Woodstock  (Bowen), 
pp.  323,  493). 

Mulliken,  Isaac,  b.  in  Bradford,  7  May,  1752 ;  son  of 
Amos  and  Mehitable  (Dodge)  Mulliken ;  mar.  1779,  Han¬ 
nah  Barker,  dau.  of  Daniel  and  Mary  (Sargent)  Barker  of 
Bradford.  Practiced  in  Bradford. 

(Bradford  v.  r.,  vol.  121,  p.  249). 

Muzzey,  Benjamin,  b.  1736 ;  d.  in  Bradford,  15  Dec., 
1799,  age  63;  mar.  1736,  Sarah  Chadwick,  dau.  of  Ed¬ 
mund  and  Mary  (Kimball)  Chadwick.  Apparently  prac¬ 
ticed  in  Bradford. 

(Bradford  v.  r.,  pp.  192,  250,  346). 

Muzzey,  Reuben  Dimond,  b.  in  Pelham,  N.  H.,  23 
June,  1780;  d.  in  Roxbury,  21  June,  1866;  son  of  Dr. 
John  and  Beulah  (Butler)  Muzzey;  mar.  (1)  in  1806, 
Mary  Sewall  of  Ipswich;  (2)  in  1813,  Mehitable  Osgood 
of  Salem.  Dartmouth,  1803.  Practiced  for  a  short  time 
in  Ipswich.  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  at  Dart- 
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mouth,  1814-1838.  Later  professor  at  Ohio  Medical  Col¬ 
lege  in  Cincinnati  and  Miami  Medical  College. 

(N.  E.  Hist.  Gen.  Register,  vol.  Ill,  pp.  73-75;  vol. 
XX,  p.  377). 

Newman,  John,  b.  in  Ipswich,  1  Oct.,  1721;  d.  in 
Newburyport,  18  Feb.,  1806;  son  of  John  and  Jane 
(March)  Newman;  mar.  1741,  Elizabeth  Wingate,  dau. 
of  Col.  Joshua  and  Mary  (Lunt)  Wingate  of  Hampton, 
N.  H.  He  practiced  in  Hampton  and  removed  to  New¬ 
bury  in  1746.  He  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  petition 
for  the  incorporation  of  the  town  of  Newburyport  in 
1764.  He  and  his  wife  were  admitted  to  the  Hampton 
church  in  1740  and  dismissed  to  the  Newbury  church  in 
April,  1747. 

(Wingate  Gen.,  p.  41;  Ipswich  v.  r.,  p.  274;  Newbury 
V.  r.,  vol.  II,  p.  730). 

Nichols,  Andrew,  b.  in  Danvers,  22  Nov.,  1785;  d. 
30  March,  1853;  son  of  Andrew  and  Eunice  (Nichols) 
Nichols  of  Danvers;  mar.  (1)  1809,  Ruth  Nichols,  dau. 
of  John  and  Sarah  (Fuller)  Nichols;  (2)  1833,  Mary 
Holyoke  Ward,  dau.  of  Joshua  and  Susanna  (Holyoke) 
Ward,  and  g.  d.  of  Dr.  Edward  A.  Holyoke  of  Salem. 
Attended  Andover  Academy  and  studied  in  the  office  of 
Dr.  Manning  of  Billerica,  in  1805  and  also  under  Dr. 
Waterhouse  of  Cambridge.  Began  practice  in  July,  1808 
in  the  south  parish  of  Danvers,  now  Peabody.  He  was 
interested  in  the  study  of  botany  and  helped  to  organize 
the  County  Agricultural  Society.  He  was  also  a  member 
of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  and  served  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Essex  South  District  Society,  and  was  first 
president  of  the  Essex  County  Natural  History  Society. 

(E.  I.  Hist.  Col.,  Ill,  pp.  31,  60;  XV,  p.  299;  Dan¬ 
vers  V.  r.,  I,  p.  239;  II,  p.  194;  Salem  v.  r.,  IV,  p.  122). 

Nichols,  Ezra,  ment.  as  doctor  in  Middleton  vital  re¬ 
cords  which  records  children  born  to  wife,  Waity  G. 

(Middleton  v.  r.,  p.  37). 

Nichols,  Moses,  b.  abt.  1800;  mar.  1824,  Abigail 
Bailey  Osgood,  dau.  of  Dr.  Peter  and  Mary  (Willis)  Os¬ 
good  of  Haverhill.  Practiced  in  Haverhill.  Lived  where 
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Rev.  Benjamin  Rolfe,  whose  family  suffered  during  the 
Indian  raids,  had  his  home. 

(Haverhill  v.  r.,  vol.  II,  p.  235;  Hist,  of  Haverhill,  p. 
219). 

Norwood,  David,  b.  in  Lynn,  16  Apr.,  1755;  d.  in 
Manchester,  Mass.,  26  May  1808;  son  of  Thomas,  Jr.  and 
Lydia  (Hawkes)  Norwood;  mar.  in  1778,  Elizabeth  Tar- 
bell,  dau.  of  Cornelius  and  Elizabeth  (Giles)  Tarbell. 

Soon  after  his  marriage  he  began  practice  in  Topsfield, 
where  he  was  the  first  doctor  and  in  1780  was  in  Merri¬ 
mack,  N.  H.,  whither  his  wife’s  parents  had  moved.  In 
1784  he  was  in  Manchester,  Mass.,  and  in  1794  it  is  noted 
that  he  “labored  excessively  during  the  great  sickness”  in 
Manchester. 

(See  Lynn  v.  r.,  1,  p.  301;  Hist,  of  Topsfield,  pp. 
422-3). 

Norwood,  Jonathan,  b.  in  L^mn,  19  Sept.,  1751;  d. 
Lynn,  16  March,  1782;  son  of  Zaccheus  and  Lydia  (Bur- 
ridge)  Norwood.  Harvard,  1771.  Lived  on  north  side  of 
Common  in  Lynn.  A  fall  from  his  horse  caused  his  death. 

(Lynn  v.  r.,  vol.  I,  p.  301;  II,  pp.  280,  555;  Annals  of 
Lynn,  p.  347). 

Noyes,  Ebenezer,  b.  in  Newbury",  6  Jan.,  1738/9;  d. 
11  Aug.,  1767 ;  son  of  Daniel  and  Abigail  (Toppan) 
Noyes;  mar.  1764,  Hannah  Chase,  dau.  of  Lieut.  Joseph 
and  Mary  (Morse)  Chase  of  Newbury.  She  mar.  (2) 
William  Hills.  He  removed  to  Dover,  N.  H. 

(Newbury  v.  r.  I,  p.  358 ;  II,  p.  356 ;  Chase  Gen.,  p. 
58). 

Noyes,  Francis  Vergines,  b.  in  Newbur^iiort,  22 
Sept.,  1809 ;  d.  13  Aug.,  1893 ;  son  of  Dr.  Nathan  and 
Sally  (Niles)  Noyes.  He  grad,  at  Dartmouth  and  re¬ 
ceived  his  M.  D.  from  Harvard  in  1831 ;  mar.  1836,  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Jenkins  Porter,  dau.  of  John  and  Hannah  (Bart- 
let)  Porter  and  g.  d.  of  William  Bartlet,  eminent  mer¬ 
chant  and  philanthropist  of  Newbur%T)ort. 

(Balch  Gen.,  p.  312;  Noyes  Gen.,  p.  94;  Newburyport 
V.  r.,  vol.  I,  p.  283). 
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Notes,  Nathan,  b.  in  Newbury,  3  April,  1777 ;  d.  in 
Charlestown,  24  Sept.,  1842 ;  son  of  Samuel  and  Rebecca 
(Wheeler)  Noyes;  m,  1800,  Sally  Niles,  dau.  of  Na¬ 
thaniel  and  Anne  (Lothrop)  Niles  of  West  Fairlee,  Vt. 
Dartmouth,  1796.  Began  practice  in  Newburyport  and 
removed  to  Charlestown  a  short  time  before  his  death. 
His  daughter  Caroline  Noyes  mar.  Rev.  Leonard  With- 
ington  of  Newbury. 

Noyes,  Nicholas,  b.  in  Newbury,  7  March,  1702 ;  d.  in 
Andover,  17  May,  1765;  son  of  Timothy  and  Mary 
(Knight)  Noyes;  mar.  1723,  Sarah  Ward.  He  moved  to 
North  Andover  where  he  began  practice  in  1725  and  was 
a  well  known  physician  there  for  forty  years.  In  his  will 
he  left  his  “physical  books”  to  his  son.  Dr.  Ward  Noyes. 

(See  Andover  v.  r.,  vol.  II,  pp.  511-2;  Noyes  Gen. 
(Nicholas),  p.  310). 

Notes,  Wabd,  b.  in  Andover,  21  Dee.,  1729;  d.  in 
Andover,  26  Dec.,  1808 ;  son  of  Dr.  Nicholas  and  Sarah 
(Ward)  Noyes,  of  Andover;  mar.  1791,  Prudence  Stev¬ 
ens.  He  had  quite  an  active  service  during  the  French 
wars,  was  surgeon’s  mate  during  the  attack  on  Crown 
Point  under  Dr.  John  Calef  in  Col.  Plaisted’s  regiment 
and  kept  a  journal  during  the  expedition  to  Lake  George. 

(See  Andover  v.  r.  II,  p.  252;  Noyes  Gen.  (Nichols), 
p.  310;  Hist.  Sketch  of  Andover,  p.  255.) 

Nye,  James  Muneoe,  b.  in  Salisbury,  26  Sept.,  1818; 
son  of  Joseph  and  Sally  (Pearson)  Nye;  m.  1842,  Han¬ 
nah  C.'  Peaslee  of  Amesbury.  Physician  in  Lynn. 

(Salisbury  v.  r.,  pp.  181,  440.) 

Nye,  Samuel,  b.  1749;  d.  in  Salisbury,  1  June,  1834; 
m.  1783,  Abigail  Bachelor  of  Amesbury.  Trustee  of  the 
Merrimac  Humane  Society. 

(Salisbury  v.  r.,  p.  441.) 

Oliver,  Benjamin  Lynde,  b.  in  Boston,  20  May, 
1760;  d.  in  Salem,  16  May,  1835;  son  of  Andrew,  Jr. 
and  Mary  (Lynde)  Oliver,  and  g.  s.  of  Lt.  Gov.  Andrew 
Oliver  and  Chief  Justice  Benjamin  Lynde.  He  studied 
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medicine  under  the  celebrated  Dr.  Edward  A.  Holyoke 
and  about  1780  began  practice  in  Williamsburg,  Va., 
where  he  remained  six  years,  returning  to  Salem  where  he 
lived  until  his  death.  He  was  not  only  distinguished  as  a 
physician  but  was  a  learned  theologian  and  “in  several 
branches  of  natural  philosophy,  particularly  in  optics,  his 
acquirements  were  very  extensive.  He  constructed  re¬ 
flecting  telescopes  and  spent  much  of  his  leisure  time  in 
the  grinding  and  polishing  of  specula  in  which  art  he  is 
said  to  have  achieved  great  success  and  during  which 
work  he  was  in  correspondence  with  the  most  distinguished 
philosophers  in  Europe — Sir  William  Herschel  and  Sir 
David  Brewster.  In  music  he  was  one  of  the  most  conver¬ 
sant  of  his  time  and  he  left  many  compositions  of  merit.” 
He  once  im]X)rted  an  organ  from  England  at  a  time  when 
such  instruments  were  few  in  this  country.  Dr.  Oliver 
■was  somewhat  of  a  linguist,  being  a  student  of  modern 
languages,  particularly  of  Italian.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  old  Social  Librarv  (Salem)  and  a  trustee  from  1799- 
1809;  a  proprietor  of  the  Philosophical  Library  and  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Salem  Athenaeum,  serving  as  trus¬ 
tee  from  1810-1823.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Mass.  Medi¬ 
cal  Societv  and  received  an  honorary  degree  from  Harvard 
in  1808.  When  the  Essex  South  District  Medical  So¬ 
ciety  was  formed  Dr.  Oliver  was  appointed  librarian  and 
cabinet-keeper.  He  was  also  a  Fellow  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  He  also  served  as  editor 
of  the  Salem  Observer  in  1823.  He  was  unmarried  and 
during  his  long  practice  in  Salem  lived  in  the  Lynde- 
Oliver  mansion  at  the  corner  of  Essex  and  Liberty  streets. 

(E.  I.  Hist.  Colls.,  vol.  IV,  p.  280;  vol.  LXVIII,  p.  1.) 

Oliver,  Daniel,  b.  in  ^Nfarblehead,  16  Sept.,  1787 ; 
m.  1817,  Marv  Robinson  Pulling,  dau.  of  Edward  and 
Ix>is  (Robinson)  Pulling  of  Salem.  Began  practice  in 
Salem  with  Dr.  Reuben  D.  ^fussey  and  later  became  pro¬ 
fessor  at  the  Dartmouth  ^fedical  School,  1820-37.  He 
was  also  professor  in  a  medical  school  in  Ohio. 

(Hist,  of  Bowdoin  Collece,  p.  144;  Salem  v.  r.,  vol. 
IV,  p.  138). 
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Oliver,  Peter,  b.  in  Boston,  17  Sept.,  1749 ;  d.  in 
England,  in  April,  1795;  son  of  Lt.  Gov.  Andrew  and 
Mary  (Sanford)  Oliver;  mar.  1774,  Love  Frye,  dan.  of 
Col.  Peter  and  Love  (Pickman)  Frye  of  Salem.  She 
mar.  (2)  Sir  John  Kni{?ht.  Dr.  Oliver  was  prominent 
as  a  Loyalist  and  fled  to  Xova  Scotia  where  he  was  a  sur- 
p:eon  in  the  British  army.  He  went  to  Eng^land  in  1779. 
He  was  one  of  the  addressers  of  Gen.  Gage  in  1775. 

(N.  E.  Hist.  Gen.  Reg.  vols.  VIII,  p.  227 ;  X,  p.  306 
and  XIX,  pp.  100-106 ;  Sabine’s  Loyalists,  vol.  II,  p. 
137). 

Obdway,  Nehemiah,  b.  in  Xewbury,  16  Feb.,  1711; 
d.  in  Amesbury,  13  Jan.,  1779;  son  of  John,  Jr.  and 
Hannah  (Bartlett)  Ordway;  mar.  Patience - . 

Well  known  practitioner  in  Amesbury  as  early  as  1748. 
Father  of  Dr.  Samuel  Ordway  of  Amesbury.  Served  as 
moderator,  1775. 

(Amesbury  v.  r.,  p.  572 ;  Hist,  of  Amesbury,  p.  272). 

Ordway,  Samuel,  b.  in  Amesbury,  25  Feb.,  1746;  d.  in 
Amesburi’^,  6  July,  1805;  son  of  Dr.  Nehemiah  and  Pa¬ 
tience  ( — )  Ordway  of  Amesbury ;  mar.  Abigail - . 

Orne,  Joseph,  b.  in  Salem,  18  June,  1749  ;  d.  in  Salem, 
28  Jan.,  1786 ;  son  of  Capt.  Jonathan  and  Elizabeth  (Put¬ 
nam)  Orne;  mar.  (1)  1774,  Marv  Leavitt;  (2)  1781, 
Teresa  Emery,  dau.  of  Noah  and  Joanna  (Perryman) 
Emery.  Harvard,  1765.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  His  daugh¬ 
ter  Maria  mar.  Ichabod  Tucker. 

(Hist,  of  Salem  (Perley),  vol.  I,  p.  154;  Salem  v.  r., 
vol.  IV,  p.  141 ;  vol.  VI,  p.  104). 

Osborne,  George,  b.  in  Salem,  23  Dec.,  1798;  d. - ; 

son  of  Capt.  George  and  Betsy  (Daland)  Osborne;  mar. 
1831,  Sarah  Waters  Whittredge,  dau.  of  Capt.  Thomas 
and  Sarah  (Waters)  Whittredge  of  Salem.  Harvard, 
1818.  Physician  in  Salem. 

(N.  E.  Hist,  and  Gen.  Reg.,  vol.  V,  p.  156;  Salem 
V.  r.,  vol.  IV,  p.  143). 
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Osgood,  Geoege,  b.  in  Andover,  1  Dec.,  1758;  d.  in 
Andover,  4  Oct,  1823;  son  of  Dr.  Joseph  and  Margaret 
(Binnej)  Osgood  of  Andover;  mar.  (1)  1782,  Elizabeth 
Otis  of  Barnstable;  (2)  1803,  Sarah  Vose,  dau.  of  Joseph 
and  Sarah  (Howe)  Vose  of  Milton;  (3)  1815,  Mary 
Messer,  dau.  of  Asa  and  Abiah  (Whittier)  Messer  of 
Methuen.  He  was  deacon,  representative  and  magistrate. 

(Andover  v.  r.,  p.  513;  Milton  v.  r.,  p.  189;  Methuen 
V.  r.,  p.  244). 

Osgood,  George,  b.  at  Fairhaven,  25  March,  1784;  d. 
at  Danvers,  26  May,  1863 ;  son  of  Dr.  George  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  (Otis)  Osgood  of  Danvers;  mar,  (1)  1807,  Sarah 
Webster,  dau.  of  Luke  and  Sarah  (Holten)  Webster  of 
Danvers  and  g.  d.  of  Judge  Samuel  Holten  of  Danvers, 
also  a  well  known  physician;  (2)  1822,  Haney  Endicott, 
dau.  of  Capt.  Moses  and  Anna  (Towne)  Endicott  of  Dan¬ 
vers.  Dr.  Osgood  was  a  prominent  physician  in  Danvers 
and  lived  at  the  Plains. 

(Danvers  v.  r.,  vol.  I,  p.  253;  vol.  II,  p.  204;  Osgood 
Gen.,  p.  143.) 

Osgood,  Isaac,  b.  in  Haverhill,  29  Sept.,  1754;  d. 
there  27  Jan,,  1797 ;  son  of  Isaac  and  Abigail  (Bayley) 
Osgood.  Harvard,  1775;  Spent  some  years  in  Madagas¬ 
car.  Called  “doctor”  in  Haverhill  vital  records,  although 
probably  did  not  practice. 

(Haverhill  v.  r,,  I,  p.  235 ;  vol.  II,  p.  452  ;  Osgood  Gen., 
p.  92). 

Osgood,  Rev.  Jonathan,  b.  in  Andover,  21  Sept., 
1761 ;  d.  in  Gardner,  Mass.,  21  May,  1822;  son  of  Josiah 
and  Hannah  (Kittredge)  Osgood;  mar.  1793,  Orange 
Wadsworth  of  Farmington,  Conn.  Yale,  1789;  ord.  to 
ministry’  1791  and  settled  in  Gardner  where  he  preached 
at  the  Congregational  Church  and  practiced  medicine  over 
thirty  years.  He  was  President  of  the  Medical  Society  at 
Worcester  in  1814  and  was  the  first  settled  minister  at 
Gardner,  He  also  served  on  the  school  board  and  in  the 
legislature. 

(Andover  v.  r.,  vol.  I,  p.  286 ;  Gardner  v.  r.,  pp.  95, 
127 ;  Osgood  Gen.,  p.  44;  Hist,  of  Gardner,  pp.  496-7-8). 
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Osgood,  Joseph,  b.  in  Andover,  5  Sept.,  1718;  d.  in 
Andover,  11  Jan.,  1797;  son  of  John  and  Hannah  (Ab¬ 
bot)  Osgood  of  Andover;  mar.  1743,  Margaret  Binney, 
dau.  of  Thomas  and  Margaret  (Miller)  Binney  of  Hull. 
Harvard,  1737.  He  became  a  shipmaster  and  went  to  sea ; 
was  taken  prisoner  during  the  Spanish  War  and  upon  his 
return  settled  in  Boston,  removing  to  Andover  in  1752. 
Besides  his  extensive  practice  he  was  also  a  druggist. 
Deacon  in  the  North  Church,  Andover  over  thirty  years. 

(Osgood  Gen.,  pp.  38-9 ;  Andover  v.  r.,  vol.  I,  p.  286 ; 
vol.  II,  p.  514.) 

Osgood,  Joseph,  Jr.,  b.  in  Andover,  25  Nov.,  1746; 
d.  in  Salem,  June,  1812 ;  son  of  Dr.  Joseph  and  Margaret 
(Binney)  Osgood  of  Andover;  mar.  1770,  Lucretia  Ward, 
dau.  of  Miles  and  Hannah  (Derby)  Ward  of  Salem. 
Practiced  in  Danvers  in  1773  and  removed  to  Salem  in 
1785. 

(Osgood  Gen.,  p.  38 ;  Salem  v.  r.,  vol.  IV,  p.  148 ;  Hist, 
of  Salem  (Perley),  vol.  II,  p.  102.) 

Osgood,  Joseph,  b.  in  Salem,  31  Dec.,  1804  (bp. 
Salem,  20  Jan.,  1805);  d.  Danvers,  1876;  son  of  Joseph 
and  Mary  (Beckford)  Osgood,  and  g.  s.  of  Dr.  Joseph 
Osgood  of  Salem;  mar.  1832,  Maria  Winchester,  dau.  of 
Jacob  Bancroft  and  Elizabeth  (Lamed)  Winchester  of 
Salem.  Harvard,  1824.  Practiced  in  Salem  and  Danvers. 

(Salem  v.  r.,  vol.  II,  p.  131;  vol.  IV,  p.  148;  Osgood 
Gen.,  p.  241). 

Osgood,  Joseph  Otis,  b.  in  Eairhaven,  Mass.,  23  Dec., 
1782 ;  d.  in  Kensington,  N.  H.,  10  Aug.,  1843 ;  son  of 
Dr.  George  and  Elizabeth  (Otis)  Osgood;  mar.  Elizabeth 
Fogg,  dau.  of  Joseph  and  Mary  (Sherburne)  Fogg  of 
Kensington  and  g.  d.  of  Bev.  Jeremiah  Fogg  of  Kensing¬ 
ton.  Harvard,  1804.  He  practiced  at  Kensington. 

(Hist.  Kensington,  N.  H.,  p.  274;  Hist,  of  Hampton, 
N.  H.,  p.  713;  Osgood  Gen.,  p.  143). 

Osgood,  Kendall,  bapt.  in  Andover,  July  11,  1757; 
d.  in  Peterboro,  N.  H.,  19  Aug.,  1801 ;  son  of  Capt.  Isaac 
and  Betsy  (Flint)  Osgood  of  Andover;  mar.  1790,  Louisa 
Peabody,  dau.  of  Lt.  Ebenezer  and  Elizabeth  (Pearl) 
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Peabody.  Served  as  sur{?eon  on  a  privateer  during  the 
Revolution  and  practiced  in  Atkinson,  N.  H.  in  1785  and 
Peterboro  in  1788.  Member  of  the  'N.  H.  Med.  Soc. 
Petitioner  for  charter  of  the  N.  H.  Medical  Society.  Left 
bequest  of  $1,000  for  town  of  Peterboro. 

(Andover  v.  r.,  vol.  I,  p.  286;  Osgood  Gen.,  p.  66; 
Hist,  of  Peterboro,  N.  H.,  p.  216). 

Osgood,  Petee,  b.  in  Haverhill,  5  Aug.,  1764;  d.  in 
Haverhill,  28  Sept.,  1856;  son  of  Isaac  and  Abigail  (Bay- 
ley)  Osgood;  mar.  1796,  Mary  Willis.  Practiced  in 
Haverhill. 

(Haverhill  v.  r.,  vol.  I,  p.  235 ;  vol.  II,  p.  240 ;  Osgood 
Gen.,  p.  92). 

Park,  John.  Physician  in  Newburyport  where,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  vital  records,  he  had  a  wife  Louisa  and  a  child 
born  in  1802. 

(Xewburyport  v.  r.,  vol.  I,  p.  293). 

Parsons,  William,  b.  in  Lynn,  23  Oct.,  1778;  son  of 
Rev.  Obadiah  and  Sally  (Coffin)  Parsons.  Surgeon’s 
mate  on  the  USS  Constitution.  Studied  medicine. 

(Lvnn  V.  r.,  vol.  I,  p.  315;  Gloucester  v.  r.,  vol.  II,  p. 
4li). 

Peabody,  Jacob,  b.  in  Topsfield,  18  Feb.,  1713;  d. 
1758;  son  of  Jacob  and  Rebecca  (Baker)  Peabody;  mar. 
1734/5,  Susanna  Rogers,  dau.  of  Rev.  John  and  Susan 
(Marston)  Rogers  of  Boxford.  Removed  from  Topsfield 
to  Leominster  in  1745. 

(Peabody  Gen.,  p.  44;  Topsfield  v.  r.,  vol.  I,  pp.  74, 
169;  Boxford  v.  r.,  vol.  II,  p.  179). 

Peabody,  Jacob,  Jr.,  b.  in  Topsfield,  Xov.,  1736;  d. 
13  Sept.,  1759;  son  of  Dr.  Jacob  and  Susanna  (Rogers) 
Peabody  of  Topsfield;  mar.  1756,  Dorothy  Foster.  He 
served  as  lieutenant  in  the  Provincial  Army  and  fell  with 
Gen.  Wolfe  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham. 

(Peabody  Gen.,  p.  89;  Topsfield  v.  r.,  vol.  I,  p.  74; 
Leominster  v.  r.,  p.  242). 

Peabody,  Nathaniel,  b.  in  Topsfield,  30  March,  1774; 
d.  in  Eagleswood,  X.  J.,  1  Jan.,  1855;  son  of  Isaac  and 
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Mary  (Potter)  Peabody;  mar.  1802,  Elizabeth  Palmer, 
dau.  of  Jeremiah  and  Elizabeth  Palmer  of  Watertown. 
Dartmouth,  1800.  He  was  the  father  of  Sophia  (Mrs. 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne) ;  Mar>'  (Mrs.  Horace  Mann)  and 
Elizabeth  Peabody.  Removed  to  Lancaster  in  1820. 

(Peabody  Gen.,  p.  85). 

Peabody,  Thomas,  b.  in  Topsfield,  6  Dec.,  1746;  d.  in 
New  Windsor,  Conn.,  20  Nov.,  1777 ;  son  of  Dr.  Jacob 
and  Susanna  (Rogers)  Peabody  of  Topsfield ;  mar.  Eliza¬ 
beth  Shaw.  He  served  as  physician  and  surgeon  during 
the  Revolution  and  was  present  at  the  surrender  of  Gen. 
Burgoyne.  His  widow  mar.  Capt.  James  Thurston  of 
Exeter. 

(Peabody  Gen.,  p.  89). 

Peabody,  William,  b.  in  Boxford,  10  Jan.,  1768;  d. 
in  Levant,  Maine,  14  Dec.,  1857 ;  son  of  Richard  and 
Jemima  (Spofford)  Peabody;  mar.  (1)  Sally  Bean;  (2) 
Lucy  F.  Tay.  He  was  a  physician  at  Frankfort  and 
Corinth,  Maine. 

(Peabody  Gen.,  p.  58 ;  Boxford  v.  r.,  p.  68). 

Pearson,  Abiel,  b.  in  Newbury,  9  Nov.,  1756;  d.  in 
Andover,  22  May,  1827 ;  son  of  Benjamin  and  Jane 
(Woodman)  Pearson  of  Newbury;  mar.  (1)  1788,  Mary 
Adams,  dau.  of  Nathaniel  and  Elizabeth  (Parker)  Adams 
of  Portsmouth  and  g.  d.  of  Hon.  William  Parker  of 
Portsmouth;  (2)  1816,  Mrs.  Deborah  (Adams)  Spar- 
hawk,  wid.  of  Nathaniel  Sparhawk,  the  g.  s.  and  heir  of 
Sir  Wjlliam  Pepperell,  Bart.,  and  dau.  of  Nathaniel  and 
Elizabeth  (Parker)  Adams  of  Portsmouth. 

Abiel  Pearson  grad,  at  Dartmouth  in  1779  and  studied 
under  Dr.  Edward  A.  Holvoke  of  Salem,  beginning  prac¬ 
tice  in  Andover  in  1787.  He  was  a  deacon  in  the  South 
Church  in  Andover  and  a  prominent  citizen  and  physician 
there  until  his  death. 

(Hist,  of  Andover,  p.  151 ;  Andover  v.  r.,  vol.  II,  pp. 
265-6;  Early  Settlers  of  Rowley,  p.  281;  N.  E.  Hist. 
Gen.  Reg.,  vol.  X,  pp.  90-1). 

Peirce,  Eleazer,  b.  in  Newbury,  19  May,  1711 ;  d.  in 
Newbury,  31  Aug.,  1764;  son  of  Benjamin  and  Lydia 
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Peirce;  mar.  1739,  Eunice  Toppan,  dau,  of  Rev.  Christo¬ 
pher  and  Sarah  (Angier)  Toppan  and  g.  d.  of  Dr. 
Peter  Toppan.  He  lived  at  the  foot  of  Marlboro  street  on 
Water  street  in  Newburyport. 

(Hist,  of  Newbury  (Currier),  p.  665). 

Peieson,  Abel  Lawrence,  b.  in  Biddeford,  Me.,  25 
Nov.,  1794;  died  in  the  Norwalk,  Conn.,  railroad  bridge 
disaster,  6  May,  1853 ;  son  of  Samuel  and  Sarah  (Page) 
Peirson;  mar.  (1)  1819,  Harriett  Lawrence,  dau.  of  Abel 
and  Abigail  (Page)  Lawrence.  Harvard,  1812;  He 
studied  medicine  with  Dr.  James  Jackson  of  Boston  and 
began  practice  at  Vassalborough,  Me.,  removing  to  Salem 
in  1817.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Mass.  Medical  Society 
and  also  president  of  the  Essex  County  Dist.  Medical 
Society.  Father  of  Dr.  Edward  Brooks  Peirson. 

(Salem  v.  r.,  vol.  IV,  p.  175;  Lawrence  Gen.,  p.  190; 
Peirson  Gen.  (Peirson),  p.  60;  Salem  Gazette,  Mav  8, 
1853). 

Peikson,  Edward  Brooks,  b.  in  Salem,  22  Jan.,  1820; 
d.  18  Nov.,  1874;  son  of  Dr.  Abel  Lawrence  and  Harriett 
(Lawrence)  Peirson  of  Salem;  mar.  (1)  1846,  Catherine 
Pickman  Saltonstall,  dau.  of  Nathaniel  and  Caroline 
(Sanders)  Saltonstall;  (2)  1856,  Ellen  Elizabeth  Perry, 
dau.  of  Gen.  Justus  and  Hannah  (Wood)  Perry  of  Keene, 
N.  H.,  and  g.  d.  of  Dr.  Justus  Perry  of  Marlborough, 
N.  H.  Harvard,  1840.  Practiced  in  Salem.  President 
of  the  Essex  County  South  District  Medical  Society  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  “Upon  the  death  of  his  father  near¬ 
ly  the  whole  of  his  extensive  practice  developed  upon  the 
son  and  he  grew  into  a  most  enviable  position  especially 
in  surgery  in  which  his  reputation  and  practice  were  very 
extensive.” 

Salem  Gazette,  Nov.  20,  1874. 

(Salem  v.  r.,  vol.  II,  p.  153 ;  Hist,  of  Keene,  N.  H.,  p. 
634;  Saltonstall  Gen.,  p.  30). 

Perkins,  Edward  Augustus,  b.  in  Topsfield,  23  Feb., 
1827;  d.  in  Boston;  son  of  Benjamin  and  Rebecca  H. 
(Ashley)  Perkins;  m.  Sophronia  Mariette  Little,  dau. 
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of  Dr.  Daniel  and  Margaret  Aiken  (Gilchrist)  Little,  of 
GofiFstown,  N”.  H.  He  practiced  in  !^ston. 

(Little  gen.  p.  180). 

Perkins,  Henry  Coit,  b.  in  ^N^ewburyport,  13  Hov., 
1804;  d.  1  Feb.,  1873;  son  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth 
(Story)  Perkins;  m.  1828,  Harriett  Davenport,  dan.  of 
John  and  Tabitha  (Russell)  Davenport  of  Newburyport. 
Harvard,  1824.  Began  practice  in  Newburyport  in  1827. 
Fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
and  also  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society 
in  1866.  He  is  credited  with  making  the  first  daguerreo¬ 
type  in  I^ew  England  and  was  also  known  as  a  scientist. 
He  was  one  of  the  contributors  to  the  Public  Library  fund 
in  Newburyport  in  1863  which  resulted  in  the  creation 
of  the  Public  Library  in  that  city. 

(William  Davenport  of  N’ewburyport  and  Some  of  His 
Descendants  (Jackson)  in  the  E.  I.  Hist.  Collections,  vol. 
LXXIII,  p.  265). 

Perkins,  John,  b.  in  1698 ;  d.  in  Lynn,  23  Jan.,  1781 ; 

mar.  Clarissa - .  He  was  a  very  eminent  physician, 

had  studied  two  years  in  London  and  practiced  physic  in 
Boston  forty  years.  He  wrote  a  poem  on  the  death  of  his 
wife  and  in  1755  published  a  tract  on  earthquakes  and 
also  an  essay  on  smallpox  in  the  London  Magazine.  He 
left  a  manuscript  of  368  pages,  containing  an  account  of 
his  life  and  experiences  which  is  preserved  in  the  library 
of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society. 

(Annals  of  Lynn,  p.  345). 

Perkins,  John,  b.  abt.  1715-20;  son  of  John  Perkins 
of  Boston;  d.  in  Ipswich,  6  March,  1781.  Lived  in  Bos¬ 
ton  for  many  years  previous.  Left  a  son  Dr.  William  Lee 
Perkins  of  Boston  who  apparently  was  a  Royalist. 

(Hist,  of  Ipswich  (Felt),  p.  182). 

Perkins,  John,  b.  in  Ipswich,  28  Aug.,  1676;  d.  2fi 
Dec.,  1740;  son  of  Abraham  and  Hannah  (Beamsley) 
Perkins;  mar.  1697,  Mary  (Checkley)  Macfarland,  wid. 
of  Duncan  Macfarland  and  dau.  of  Anthony  and  Hannah 
(Wheelwright)  Checkley  of  Boston.  He  was  fitted  for  col- 
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lege  by  Daniel  Rogers  at  the  Ipswich  Grammar  school  and 
graduated  from  Harvard  in  1695.  He  was  a  disciple  of 
the  Empirical  school  of  medicine  and  rejected  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  therapeutic  signatures.  He  returned  to  Ipswich 
and  began  practice  in  1700  being  one  of  the  three  physi¬ 
cians  to  be  assigned  pews  in  the  meeting-house.  He  ap¬ 
pears  in  Boston  in  1707  and  may  have  been  in  York 
in  1723-4.  He  returned  to  Boston  before  1740  when  he 
deeded  property  to  his  son  Hathaniel.  He  was  interested 
in  inoculation  for  smallpox  and  was  a  great  friend  of  Cot¬ 
ton  Mather.  He  died  while  on  a  sea  trip  to  South  Caro¬ 
lina. 

(Sibley’s  Harvard  Graduates,  pp.  264-5-6). 

Peterson,  Daniel.  From  Virginia.  Surgeon,  Re¬ 
cording  as  “stopping  at  the  house  of  Ensign  Thomas 
Flint”  in  May,  1719,  and  “likely  to  be  serviceable.” 

(History  of  Salem  (Perley),  vol.  Ill,  p.  370). 

Phelps,  Henry,  b.  in  Beverly,  1766;  d.  in  Gloucester, 
15  Feb.,  1852;  son  of  Capt.  Henry  and  Hannah  C.  (Her¬ 
rick)  Phelps  of  Beverly;  mar.  (1)  1795,  Mary  Forbes 
Coffin,  dau.  of  Peter  and  Mary  (Forbes)  Coffin  of  Glou¬ 
cester  and  g.  d.  of  Rev.  Eli  Forbes;  (2)  1821,  Mrs.  Mary 
Elliott;  (3)  1826,  Mrs.  Mary  Foster.  Harvard,  1788. 
He  studied  with  Dr.  Plummer  of  Gloucester  and  prac¬ 
ticed  there  for  many  years.  He  was  postmaster  of  Glou¬ 
cester  in  1792. 

(Phelps  Gen.,  p.  1632). 

PiCKMAN,  Thomas,  b.  in  Salem,  10  May,  1773;  d.  in 
Salem,  5  Jan.,  1817,  son  of  Col.  Benjamin  and  Mary 
(Toppan)  Pickman;  mar.  (1)  1802,  Mary  Haraden,  dau. 
of  Capt.  Jonathan  Haraden  of  Salem;  (2)  1815,  Sophia 
Palmer,  dau.  of  Hon.  Joseph  Pearse  Palmer,  president 
of  the  Mass.  Provincial  Congress.  Harvard,  1791  and 
studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Edward  A.  Holyoke.  Prac¬ 
ticed  in  Salem. 

Dr.  Bentley  says  he  was  “undoubtedly  the  best  informed 
man  of  the  family.” 

His  daughter  Mary  Toppan  Pickman  married  Dr. 
'George  Bailey  Loring. 
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(The  Pickman  Family  of  Salem,  p,  29;  N.  E.  Hist. 
Gen.  Reg.,  vol.  V,  p.  55;  Salem  v.  r.,  vol.  II,  p.  196 ;  vol. 
VI,  p.  144). 

Pierce,  Daniel,  b.  in  Newbury,  16  Nov.,  1739 ;  d.  25^ 
Aug.,  1803;  son  of  Col.  Charles  and  Sarah  Pierce;  mar. 
1765,  Ruth  Sargent.  He  removed  from  Newbury  to  Kit- 
tery  where  he  lived  at  Spruce  Creek. 

(Old  Kittery  and  Her  Families,  p.  664). 

Plumer,  Daniel  Thurston,  b.  in  Newbury,  4  May, 
1819 ;  d.  4  Dec.,  1905 ;  son  of  Capt.  Enoch  and  Mehitable 
(Thurston)  Plumer;  mar.  (1)  Georgiana  Colvin,  dau.  of 
Giles  and  Laura  (Churchill)  Colvin  of  Evansville,  Ind. ; 
(2)  Mary  J.  Roberts  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  He  graduated 
from  Dartmouth  in  1840  and  attended  Harvard  Medical 
School  in  1843.  He  began  practice  in  Evansville,  Indiana 
where  he  was  very  successful,  but  at  the  height  of  a  prom¬ 
ising  career  returned  to  Newbury  at  the  request  of  his 
father.  He  was  an  outstanding  classical  scholar  being  un¬ 
usually  proficient  in  Greek  in  which  language  he  wrote 
his  Dartmouth  thesis.  He  was  the  grandfather  of  Dr. 
Storer  Plumer  Humphreys  of  Newbury  and  Boston. 

Plummer,  David,  b.  in  Newbury,  16  March,  1695/6; 
d.  in  Gloucester,  1748;  son  of  Joseph  and  Hannah 
(Jewett)  Plummer;  mar.  (1)  1723,  Ann  Newman;  (2) 
1737,  Anna  (Baker)  Barber,  dau.  of  Jabez  Baker  and 
wid.  of  Daniel  Barber.  He  owned  one-half  of  Argilla 
Farm  in  Ipswich  and  in  1723  settled  in  Gloucester. 

(Gloucester  v.  r.,  vol.  II,  p.  428;  Plummer  Gen.,  p. 
58). 

Plummer,  Joshua,  b.  in  Gloucester,  20  Jan.,  1756; 
son  of  Dr.  Samuel  and  Elizabeth  (Gee)  Plummer  of 
Gloucester;  mar.  1777,  Olive  Lyman,  dau.  of  Rev.  Isaac 
and  Ruth  (Plummer)  Lyman  of  York,  Me. ;  well-known 
physician  in  Gloucester.  His  daughter  Caroline  gave 
Plummer  Hall  in  Salem  and  also  established  the  Plummer 
Farm  School  and  the  Plummer  Professorship  of  Morals 
at  Harvard. 

(Gloucester  v.  r.,  vol.  I,  p.  543 ;  vol.  II,  p.  429 ;  Plum¬ 
mer  Gen.,  p.  131). 
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Plummer^  Samuel,  b.  in  Gloucester,  24  Dec.,  1725; 
d.  there  3  Jan.,  1778;  son  of  Dr.  David  and  Anna 
(Baker)  Plummer;  mar.  (1)  1748,  Mary  Low;  (2)  1750, 
Hannah  Moody;  (3)  1753,  Elizabeth  Gee,  dau.  of  Rev. 
Joshua  Gee;  (4)  1763,  Ann  (Stevens)  Sanders,  wid.  of 
Joseph  Sanders.  He  owned  Thatcher’s  Island. 

(Gloucester  v.  r.,  vol.  I,  p.  544;  vol.  II,  p.  429;  vol. 
Ill,  p.  244;  Plummer  Gen.,  p.  89). 

Poland,  Joseph,  b.  in  Hamilton,  1809;  d.  8  Apr., 
1857 ;  per.  son  of  Nathaniel  Poland;  mar.  1844,  Emily  C. 
Phelps,  dau.  of  Dr.  Henry  and  Mary  F.  (Coffin)  Phelps 
of  Gloucester.  He  practiced  in  Wakefield  fifteen  years. 
Dartmouth,  1842.  Studied  under  Dr.  Plummer. 

(Phelps  Gen.,  p.  1662  ;  Hamilton  v.  r.,  p.  18). 

Poor,  Ebenezer,  b.  in  Andover,  Mass.,  4  Jan.,  1758; 
d.  in  Andover,  Me.;  son  of  Ebenezer  and  Susanna  (Var- 
num)  Poor  of  Andover,  Mass.  Practiced  in  Andover, 
Me. 

(N.  E.  Hist,  and  Gen.  Re".,  v.  26,  p.  357.) 

Poor,  Silvanus,  b.  in  Andover,  Mass.,  7  March,  1768; 
d,  in  Andover,  Me.,  1  Nov.,  1848 ;  son  of  Ebenezer  and 
Susanna  (Varnum)  Poor;  mar.  1802,  Mary  Merrill,  dau. 
of  Ezekiel  and  Sarah  (Emerv)  ^lerrill  of  Andover,  Me. 
Be^an  practice  in  Andover,  Mass.,  but  soon  removed  to 
Andover,  Me.,  where  he  was  a  well-known  physician  for 
many  years.  He  was  a  member  of  the  convention  which 
formed  the  first  constitution  of  the  state  of  Maine.  He 
was  the  father  of  Henry  Varnum  Poor,  publisher  of 
Poor’s  Manual  of  Railroads  of  the  United  States  and 
also  of  Hon.  John  A.  Poor  of  Portland. 

(Andover  v.  r.,  vol.  I,  p.  310;  Varnum  Gen.,  p.  49; 
N.  E.  Hist,  and  Gen.  Re^.,  v.  26,  p.  357.) 

Poore,  Daniel  Noyes,  b.  in  Newbury,  16  July,  1758; 
d.  23  Jan.,  1837 ;  son  of  Benjamin  and  Judith  (Noyes) 
Poore;  m.  1796,  Lydia  Merrill,  dau.  of  John  and  Mary 
(Little)  Merrill.  Harvard,  1777.  Practiced  in  West 
Newbury.  Grandfather  of  Major  Ben :  Perley  Poore  of 
Indian  Hill,  West  Newbury,  well  known  journalist  and 
war  correspondent. 

(Little  Gen.  p.  65). 
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Prentiss,  Henry,  b.  in  Boston,  26  Feb.,  1798;  d.  in 
Gloucester,  13  Oct.,  1839;  son  of  Thomas  and  Mary  (Scol- 
lay)  Prentiss,  and  s.  s.  of  Dr.  John  Scollay  of  Boston; 
mar.  1825,  Caroline  Holt  Staniford,  dau.  of  Daniel  Stani- 
ford  of  Boston.  Harvard,  1817.  Practiced  in  Gloucester. 
(Prentiss  Gen.,  p.  107 ;  Gloucester  v.  r.,  vol.  II,  p.  249). 

Prescott,  Oliver,  b.  in  Groton,  4  Apr.,  1762;  d.  in 
Hewburyport,  26  Sept.,  1827 ;  son  of  Dr.  Oliver  and 
Lydia  (Baldwin)  Prescott  of  Groton;  m.  (1)  1791,  Ann 
Whiting,  dau.  of  Capt.  Leonard  Whiting  of  Hollis,  H.  H. ; 
(2)  Elizabeth  (Atkins)  Oliver,  wid.  of  Thomas  Oliver 
and  dau.  of  Henry  Atkins  of  Boston.  Harvard,  1783. 
Studied  under  Dr.  Lloyd  of  Boston.  He  removed  to 
Newburyport  from  Groton,  where  he  had  practiced  for 
25  years,  in  1811  and  soon  had  the  largest  practice  in 
Essex  county.  He  lived  at  the  corner  of  Washington  and 
Green  streets.  He  was  one  of  the  charter  members  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  an  in¬ 
corporator  of  the  Institution  for  Savings  in  Hewburyport. 

(History  of  I7ewburyport  (Currier),  vol.  I,  p.  77 ;  vol. 
II,  p.  302;  Old  IN’ewbury  (Currier),  pp.  336-7;  Prescott 
Memorial,  p.  77). 

Prince,  John,  prob.  son  of  John  and  Hannah  (Frost) 
Prince;  mar.  1762,  Martha  Derby,  dau.  of  Capt.  Richard 
and  Sarah  (Hersey)  Derby  of  Salem.  He  kept  a  drug¬ 
store  near  the  corner  of  Washington  and  Essex  streets 
which  had  as  a  sign  the  head  of  Hippocrates.  He  owned 
a  share  in  the  Social  Library,  was  a  member  of  Town 
Committees  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  and  later 
was  a  Royalist  and  an  addressor  of  Gen.  Gage.  He  went 
to  Halifax  in  1777  but  later  returned  to  this  country. 

(Salem  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  (Phillips),  pp.  264, 
279). 

Prince,  Jonathan,  b.  in  Salem  Village  (Danvers),  20 
July,  1707 ;  d.  there.  May,  1753 ;  son  of  James  and  Sarah 
(Rea)  Prince;  mar.  (1)  Abigail  Rogers  of  Billerica;  (2) 
Mary  Porter,  dau.  of  Joseph  Porter.  He  was  one  of  the 
earliest  resident  physicians  in  Danvers,  perhaps  the  first. 
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Jud"e  Samuel  Holten  studied  medicine  with  him.  He 
lived  on  the  westerly  side  of  Hathorne’s  Hill  near  where 
now  stands  a  ^ove  of  pines.  His  library  contained  many 
religious  books  of  his  day,  and  also  one  containing:  medical 
recipes  printed  in  England  in  1670  and  now  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Danvers  Historical  Society.  He  purchased  and 
lived  in  the  John  Darling  house  from  1734. 

(Hist,  of  Salem  (Perley),  vol.  Ill,  p.  161;  Danvers 
Hist.  Societv  Colls.,  vol.  VI,  p.  52), 

(E.  I.  Hist.  Colls.,  vol.  XXVII,  p.  175.) 

Prince,  Jonathan,  b.  in  Danvers,  13  Apr.,  1735;  d. 
in  Danvers,  11  Dec.,  1759  ;  son  of  Dr.  Jonathan  and  Mary 
(Porter)  Prince;  mar.  1754,  Lydia  Holten,  dau.  of  Sam¬ 
uel  and  Hannah  (Gardner)  Holten.  and  sis.  of  Dr.  Sam¬ 
uel  Holten  of  Danvers.  He  studied  under  his  father  and 
began  practice  in  Salem.  He  owned  a  negro  hoy  named 
Crismis  valued  at  £80,  a  quarter  part  of  the  schooner  St. 
George  which  belonged  to  his  father  and  ‘‘physical”  books 
to  the  value  of  £15. 

(Salem  v.  r.,  vol.  II,  p,  198;  vol.  VI,  p.  162;  Danvers 
V.  r.,  vol.  II,  p.  229 ;  Danvers  Hist.  Colls.,  vol,  VI,  p.  57). 

Proctor,  Benjamin,  h.  in  Chemlsford,  Mass.,  14  Jan., 
1768;  d.  in  Eowley,  10  Dec.,  1840;  son  of  Elijah  and 
Esther  (Adams)  Proctor  of  Chelmsford;  mar.  1802,  Anna 
Lambert,  dau.  of  Thomas  and  Apphia  (Gage)  Lambert 
of  Rowley.  Began  practice  in  Rowley  in  1798. 

(Early  Settlers  of  Rowley,  p.  223 ;  Rowley  v.  r.,  p.  384 ; 
Chelmsford  v.  r.,  p.  126;  Gage’s  Hist,  of  Rowley,  p.  391). 

Proctor,  Charles,  b.  in  Rowley,  4  June,  1806;  son 
of  Dr.  Benjamin  and  Anna  (Lambert)  Proctor  of  Row- 
ley;  mar.  (1)  1838,  Cornelia  H.  Pond,  dau.  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Enoch  Pond  of  Bangor;  (2)  1849,  Mary  A.  (Hallett) 
Dole,  dau.  of  Samuel  and  Sally  Hallett.  He  practiced  in 
Rowley. 

(Rowley  v.  r.,  pp.  181-384;  Gage’s  Hist,  of  Rowley, 
p.  391;  Xewbury  v.  r.,  vol.  II,  p.  147). 

(To  he  continued) 
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The  God  Fkom  the  West.  A  Biography  of  Frederick 
Townsend  Ward.  American  Soldier  of  Fortune  honored 
in  China  for  almost  a  century  and  forgotten  at  home. 
By  Hallett  Abend.  1947.  304  pp.  octavo,  cloth,  illus. 
Garden  City,  N.  Y. :  Doubleday  &  Company,  Inc.  Price, 
$3.50. 

Mr.  Abend  has  succeeded  in  writing  an  accurate  and  appre¬ 
ciative  biography  of  Salem’s  famous  leader  of  the  Ever  Vic¬ 
torious  Army  in  China,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
Japanese,  during  the  war,  twice  destroyed  his  manuscript. 
As  is  well  known.  Ward  put  down  the  bloody  Taiping  Re¬ 
bellion  and  finished  his  career  as  a  god,  enshrined  by  the 
grateful  Chinese.  The  author  emphasizes  the  fact  that  im¬ 
perial  Britain  put  “Chinese”  Gordon  to  take  the  place  of 
Ward  after  the  latter’s  death.  Gordon  became  one  of  the 
most  lionized  heroes  of  the  nineteenth  centurj'  British  his¬ 
tory,  but  he  was  merely  a  captain  who  stepped  into  the  larger 
boots  of  Frederick  Ward.  Ward  did  the  real  job  and  Gordon 
cashed  in  on  the  results.  By  an  interesting  coincidence  which 
Mr.  Abend  notes,  the  British  eulogizers  of  “Chinese”  Gordon 
never  found  time  and  space  to  mention  Ward.  It  was  in  this 
spirit  of  fair  play,  that  the  author  has  brought  out  a  biogra¬ 
phy  which  ranks  second  to  none  for  the  year.  Not  only  does 
it  give  full  credit  to  Ward’s  ability,  but  it  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  and  enlightening  as  a  background  for  contemporary 
China’s  plight.  The  story  of  this  forgotten  military  genius 
is  a  tale  of  unbelieveable  vigor  and  color.  Mr.  Abend,  as 
foreign  correspondent  for  the  New  York  Times,  spent  many 
years  in  China  and  was  able  to  obtain  much  first-hand  knowl¬ 
edge  from  documents  in  the  Orient.  Strongly  recommended 
to  all  libraries. 

The  Puritan  Oligarchy.  The  Founding  of  American 
Civilization.  By  Thomas  Jefferson  Wertenbaker.  1947, 
359  pp.  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons.  Price  $5.00. 

Following  Dr.  Wertenbaker’s  two  earlier  books  on  The 
Founding  of  American  Civilization,  The  Old  South  and  The 
Middle  Colonies,  this  volume  is  a  study  of  the  Massachusetts 
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Bible  State.  It  traces  the  origins  of  this  State  in  England, 
follows  it  to  America,  describes  its  chief  features — the  close 
relationship  of  church  and  government,  the  stern  moral  code, 
the  expression  of  the  Puritan  spirit  in  architecture,  litera¬ 
ture,  music  and  education — and  then  turns  to  the  forces  of 
disintegration — the  development  of  commerce,  the  shift  from 
the  agricultural  village  to  the  farm,  the  growth  of  rational¬ 
ism,  the  failure  to  exclude  religious  “error,”  the  loss  of  poli¬ 
tical  autonomy.  The  early  chapters  deal  with  the  architec¬ 
ture  of  the  Massachusetts  houses,  as  developed  from  those  of 
East  Anglia,  and  among  the  twenty  or  more  illustrations  are 
several  from  Essex  County,  especially  Salem,  Ipswich,  and 
Topsfield.  The  author  selected  Massachusetts  because  it 
affords  the  best  study  of  the  Puritan  experiments.  This  book 
has  been  recognized  as  the  definitive  work  on  this  subject. 
The  author  has  been  professor  of  history  at  Princeton,  ex¬ 
change  professor  at  Oxford  and  at  other  foreign  universities. 
He  is  a  Virginian  by  birth.  Strongly  recommended  to  all 
libraries. 

The  Handbook  of  Old  American  Toys.  By  Louis  H. 
Hertz.  1947.  119  pp.  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  Wethersfield, 
Conn. :  Mark  Habor  &  Co.  Price,  $3.50. 

This  little  book  will  be  hailed  with  joy  by  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  early  American  toys. 
The  author  is  a  recognized  authority  on  this  subject  and  as 
the  book  is  profusely  illustrated,  it  will  answer  most  of  the 
questions  generally  asked.  Toy  collecting  is  fast  getting  to 
be  one  of  the  largest  in  the  antiques  business.  Every  library 
and  collector  will  make  this  a  “must”.  Over  five  hundred 
toys  are  illustrated. 

Wiring  a  Continent.  The  History  of  the  Telegraph  In¬ 
dustry  in  the  United  States,  1832-1866.  By  Robert 
Luther  Thompson.  1947.  544  pp.  octavo,  cloth,  illus. 
Princeton,  New  Jersey:  Princeton  University  Press. 
Price,  $7.50. 

This  volume  presents  the  story  of  the  development  of  the 
telegraph  industry  in  the  United  States  from  the  time  when 
the  middle-aged  artist,  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  conceived  the 
basic  idea  of  telegraphy  in  the  autumn  of  1832,  to  the 
emergence  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  as  the 
nation’s  first  great  industrial  monopoly  in  1866.  The  author 
has  presented  in  dramatic  sequence  Morse’s  early  struggle 
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to  perfect  his  invention  and  have  it  adopted  by  the  govern¬ 
ment;  the  ultimate  necessity  of  turning  to  private  capital 
for  funds;  the  period  of  mad  speculation  and  ruinous  com¬ 
petition  in  the  telegraph  industry;  and  the  irresistible  trend 
toward  monopoly  culminating  in  a  corporate  giant,  the  West¬ 
ern  Union  Telegraph  Company.  The  book  is  significant  not 
alone  for  telling  the  story  of  the  Western  Union  or  for  pre¬ 
senting  the  history  of  an  industry,  but  also  for  providing  an 
understanding  of  the  general  pattern  of  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  United  States.  The  book  is  thoroughly  docu¬ 
mented,  with  an  appendix,  bibliography,  and  a  full  index. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  of  our  industrial  histories.  Strongly 
recommended. 

The  Mortox  Family  Tree.  By  John  N.  Morton.  1947, 
125  pp.  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  Sold  by  the  author,  at  1110 
West  Florida  Street,  Springfield,  Missouri.  Price,  $5.00. 

This  is  a  record  of  a  family  whose  roots  go  back  to  many 
New  England  towns,  and  it  will  be  welcomed  by  all  of  the 
name.  A  great  deal  of  research  has  been  made  by  the  author, 
not  only  in  this  country  but  in  England.  There  are  many 
illustrations  of  members  of  the  family  and  a  good  index  is 
provided. 

Yankee  Pasha.  The  Adventure  of  Jason  Starbuck.  By 
Edison  Marshall.  1947.  439  pp.  octavo,  cloth.  New 
York :  Farrar,  Straus  and  Company.  Price,  $3.00. 

This  is  a  novel,  depicting  the  long  hunt  of  Jason  Starbuck 
who  came  from  the  Adirondack  region  to  Salem,  fell  in  love 
with  Eoxana  Reil,  half  Breton  and  half  Puritan.  The  tale  is 
full  of  romance  in  the  modern  manner. 


Sancho  op  the  Long,  Long  Horns.  By  Allan  R.  Bosworth. 

1947.  106  pp.  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  Garden  City,  N.  Y. : 

Doubleday  &  Company,  Inc.  Price,  $2.50. 

This  is  a  publication  of  the  Junior  Literary  Guild.  It  is 
a  wholesome  story,  which  will  appeal  to  boys  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  western  ranching,  and  is  strongly  recommended 
to  all  libraries.  The  author  is  a  Texan  who  knows  his  subject 
thoroughly. 
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The  First  Frontier.  By  R.  V.  Coleman.  1948.  458  pp. 
octavo,  cloth,  illus.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 
Price,  $3.75. 

The  author  of  this  volume,  who  was  the  Managing  Editor 
of  the  Dictionary  of  American  History,  has  given  us  an 
easy-reading,  well-balanced  history  of  the  beginning  of  the 
American  nation.  It  has  a  light  touch  but  is  a  sound  refer¬ 
ence  work.  It  covers  the  seventeenth  century  and  is  well 
supplied  with  illustrations.  There  are  seventeen  maps,  and 
the  eighty-three  illustrations  are  from  authentic  contemp¬ 
orary  sources.  There  is  a  thirty-two  page  bibliography,  and 
seventeen  hundred  and  thirty-one  citations  to  standard 
sources  support  the  text.  A  fifteen  page  index  provides 
ready  access  to  every  fact.  As  might  be  expected  from  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Mr.  Coleman,  the  book  is  handsome,  both  as  to  bind¬ 
ing  and  typography.  Strongly  recommended  to  all  libraries. 

Old  China  Hands  and  The  Foreign  Office.  By  Nathan 
A.  Pelcovits.  Published  under  the  auspices  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations.  1948,  349  pp.  octavo, 
cloth.  New  York:  King’s  Crown  Press.  Price,  $3.75. 

For  more  than  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  Britain 
dominated  China’s  trade  and  exercised  paramount  political 
infiuence  at  Peking.  The  question  as  to  why  Britain  did  not 
convert  China  into  another  India  is  answered  by  the  author. 
Tapping  hitherto  neglected  sources — particularly  the  minute 
books  and  correspondence  of  chambers  of  commerce  and  busi¬ 
ness  houses — the  author  presents  evidence  to  challenge  the 
long-accepted  theory  that  British  merchants  and  diplomats 
saw  eye  to  eye  on  the  promotion  of  British  interests  in  China. 
This  book  discovers  the  clue  to  policy  (and  to  Britain’s 
failure  to  Indianize  the  Manchu  Empire)  in  a  repeated  con¬ 
flict  between  Britain’s  business  adventurers,  the  Old  China 
Hands,  and  official  policy-makers  about  the  prospects  of  the 
China  Trade  and  the  reality  of  the  Western  dream  that  China 
could  provide  400  million  customers  for  the  looms  of  Lanca¬ 
shire.  This  story  of  the  defeat  of  the  Old  China  Hands  in 
their  debate  with  the  Foreign  Office  shows  how  the  British 
early  decided  not  to  play  the  same  role  that  they  had  played 
in  India.  The  author  is  a  Lithuanian,  reared  in  Ohio,  with 
a  cosmopolitan  background,  a  Fellow  of  Columbia  University, 
and  a  World  War  II  veteran.  Recommended  to  all  libraries. 


